The Month 


in Review 


fh ipvce STRIKING shifts of internal and external tac- 

tics heralded at the Soviet Party Congress (Feb- 

ruary 16—24) have received a variety of response 

from the Satellite bloce—some of the regimes ap- 

peared enthusiastic, some extremely cautious. The 

speeches of Soviet leaders were given the widest 

distribution, so that the captive peoples were able 

to read of the fall of Stalin from his pedestal, the call for a “popular front” with the non- 
Communist West-European left, the acceptance of possible bloodless parliamentary roads to 
Communism, the rehabilitation of certain old Bolsheviks. 


Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany were the most forward in seizing upon the 
Soviet leaders’ admissions of past crimes and errors. Hungarian leaders were considerably 
more cautious, and in Romania, Bulgaria and Albania the leaders have still hazarded almost 
no comment but the most routine repetition of slogans. 


Coincident with the Soviet Congress, there were two important revisions of Stalinist 
“history” in the orbit. In Poland, it was at last officially admitted that the 1938 dissolution 
of the Polish Communist Party by the Comintern was “an unfounded act.” Guilt for the dis- 
solution was laid to Beria (who did not assume command of the NKVD until six months 
after the event), but in the atmosphere of attacks on Stalin’s bloody and despotic rule, and 
in light of current Polish hints that Stalin prepared the way for the “crimes of Beria,” it was 
apparent that Stalin himself was being tacitly blamed. 


Another concession to Satellite Party pride appeared in the rehabilitation of the Hun 
garian Communist leader Bela Kun, purged by Stalin in the Thirties and until recently offi- 
cially linked with such arch-traitors as Trotsky and Bukharin. The Soviet press now praised 
him as a disciple of Lenin; the Hungarian press followed but with the reservation that he had 
made some mistakes. 


Boleslaw Bierut, First Secretary of the Polish Workers’ (Communist) Party, died on 
March 12 in Moscow, where he had been attending the Congress. Death was laid to heart 
failure following a bout of influenza. His funeral in Warsaw on March 16 was attended by 
the highest echelon of world Communism: among the mourners were Khrushchev and 
Konev from the USSR, Chu Teh from China, Duclos from France; Vukmanovic-Tempo 
from Yugoslavia also attended. 


On March 21, Edward Ochab was announced as Bierut’s successor. Ochab is fifty 
years old, was born in Cracow, the son of a policeman. He was active in the Polis! 
Communist Party before the war, and several times jailed. At the outbreak of war he 
escaped to the Soviet Union, received Red Army training, and helped organize Polisl 
military units in the USSR. In 1944 he returned to Warsaw with the Soviet advance as 
Deputy Commanding Officer of the Polish First Army. In 1945 he was Minister of Public 


Administration. 





Since 1946, with one briet exception as Deputy National Defense Minister, he has 
devoted his time exclusively to Party work. In 1950 he became a Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee, and the following year a Politburo member. 


In almost all parts of the area statements have lately been made on the necessity of rais- 
ing agricultural output by 25-30 percent in the next five years and of substantially increas- 
ing the “strength” of the “Socialist sector.” The new programs outlined in Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland placed greatly increased emphasis on stepping up collectivi- 


zation and mechanization, and on giving priority to State and collective farms. 


This agricultural policy was clearly enunciated in Poland, where the Fifth Party Plenum 
held in February established the principle of guaranteeing privileged status to collectives 
and of “restricting” kulak activity. The Plenum announced that the collectivized sector will 
be given large-scale material and financial aid in the new plan and will benefit from a variety 
of concessions. At the same time, however, the Plenum voiced its interest in raising output 
on independent farms and declared that its plan to keep delivery quotas on the same level 
for the next three years would promote a rise in private farm production. Toward the 
‘“kulaks,” the Plenum adopted a harsher attitude than that evident in the last few months, 
but it warned against “deliberate liquidation” and “unjustified repression.” 


Reports from Bulgaria indicate that a large-scale collectivization drive has been in prog- 
ress since the beginning of the year. Daily announcements about the “large number of peas- 
ants who have applied for membership in collectives” and official statistics reveal that more 


farmers have joined kolkhozes in the first two months of 1956 than in the entire preceding 
year. 


In Czechoslovakia, Manister of Agriculture Krutina announced that farm production in 
the Second Five Year Plan is scheduled to rise about 30 percent and that the “Socialist sec- 
tor’ is expected to “play an important role” in achieving this increase. Krutina praised 
1955 achievements in agriculture and stated that at the end of last year, 25.4 percent of total 
farm land was in the hands of collectives. In 1956, he said, the policy of collectivization 
would be pursued “even more vigorously.” He also said that the regime would take steps to 
“strengthen and improve in every respect” the work of tractor stations and State farms. 


The Hungarian regime sought to encourage collectivization by a decree announcing a 
year's tax exemption for farmers who joined kolkhozes before the end of April. At a Cen- 
tral Committee meeting early in February, the Party announced that in 1956 the growth of 
collectives is to “be proportionate to that of 1955.” The meeting revealed, however, that de- 
spite the growth of collectives last year, there were severe shortcomings in the “Socialist sec- 
tor.” It disclosed that many of the new kolkhozes exist in name only, that middle peasants 
were resisting collectivization, that “kulaks” were infiltrating collectives, and that private 
plots were far too large. At the same time, serious failures in Hungarian industrial produc- 
tion were announced and there were reports that various economic administrators had sug- 
gested reducing plan targets. The top leadership sharply reprimanded these officials and 
insisted that despite the damage caused by cold weather at the beginning of the year, indus- 
try would have to meet the planned goals and fulfill its export obligations. 





Ferment 


and the 


Polish Economy 


A NUMBER of important meetings have lately taken place 
in Poland, including the Vth Plenum of the Party’s 
Central Committee, a conference of the “Active” (that is, 
activists) of this Committee, and a Trade Union Plenum. 
Lengthy discussions have also appeared in the press on 
results of the Six Year Plan (1949-55) and the broad out- 
line of the new Five Year Plan. Past achievements, present 
problems and future targets have thus come under critical 
review. The present article seeks to show the relationship 
between this factual data and the so-called “thaw” or 
ferment as described in the March issue of this magazine, 
pp. 3-14 and 40. 

As previously pointed out, the Polish regime’s present in- 
ternal policies are not based exclusively on internal realities. 
This analysis is therefore only a partial explanation of the 
startling relaxation that has lately occurred in some sectors 
of Polish national life. It is important to remember that, 
despite the current vogue of the theory of “different roads 
to Socialism,” final control of the captive nations’ internal 
affairs still rests with Moscow. The “thaw” must therefore 
be interpreted not only as an answer to the Polish national 
situation, but also as an instrument of Soviet aims, both in 
the Satellite area and the rest of the world. There are 
strong indications, for instance, that the Soviet Union will 
make increasing use of the more industrialized nations of 
Eastern Europe in its campaign to infiltrate the under- 
developed countries of the world. Poland is apparently 
being groomed as a showplace of Communism (as evidenced 
by last year’s grandiose Warsaw Festival) and, as part of 
this mission, will be expected to demonstrate political, eco- 
nomic and social standards as inoffensive as possible to non- 
Communists throughout the world. Other considerations, 
such as the appeal to exiles and the present stress on “Popu- 
lar Fronts,” may have influenced the Polish regime to 
embark on its present course. 
reasons seem to be economic. 


Basically, however, the 


Six Year Plan Results 


The Polish regime has lately released more figures and 
statements on past achievements than any other country in 
the area. With a candor totally lacking in previous years 


"Initiative from Below" 


Caption reads: “In connection with the Five Year Plan, central 
organizations are flooding their subordinate divisions with instruc- 
tions and circulars.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), February 12, 1956 


the regime itself has even begun to question the accuracy 
of its own statistics. As indicated in the footnotes to the 
table on plan fulfillment, some of the figures are indeed in- 
consistent. Despite these discrepancies, however, the table 
shows that, after the unparalleled destruction of World War 
II, Poland has now emerged as the most powerful industrial 
center of Eastern Europe. The data also indicates a steady, 
continuous rise in production—particularly of heavy indus- 
trial production—unmarred by setbacks such as have oc- 
curred in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the other countries 
in the area 


Overall produc tion of “Socialist” industry was 


supposed to have increased by 158 percent; according to 
Deputy Premier Minc’s statement to the Party 

increase actually amounted to 18] percent 
overfulfillment if 1955 planned goal is taken as 
appears therefore that, until now, the regime 
serious difficulties in the industrial sector besides 
herent in a bureaucratic management and 
development of the raw material basis. | 

first of these handicaps was partially taken 
steady influx of manpower into the industri: 
second could be rectified in the foreseeable futur 


of discoveries of new iron ore. coal and su 





Reconstruction 
and Power 


illustrate one aspect of 
eality: the rebirth of Warsau 


of new industries 


Photos from Poland (Warsaw), Nov. 7, 1955 


Polish Air Force Jets 
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An announcement in Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), December 29, 1955, read: “We now produce the latest types of jet planes.” Photo from 
Skrzydlata Polska (Warsaw), January 29, 1956. 





Decay and 


Discomfort 


The other side of the coin: a fraction of the 
price the people have had to pay for ac- 


complishments shown on the opposite page. 


ce 


“Is the balustrade in your way? Nonsense—it can easily be pulled 


down; after all, it’s old... Swiat (Warsaw), January 8, 1956 


Caption reads: “One can only work here clad in a warm coat and 
Caption reads: “The Central Catalogue of old prints is kept in a shawl [the woman is obviously a librarian, not a visitor from the 
small, dark room. The long pipe and the water-tank reveal, how- outside]. The temporary ceiling hardly affords protection from 
ever, the true nature of this place.” [It is obviously a toilet.] the rain. Thousands of volumes are stored here in a haphazard 


Swiat (Warsaw), February 12, 1956 manner. Swiat (Warsaw), February 12, 1956 





Main Production Sectors’ 
1955 
l nit 1949 1950 1951 195 1953 planned ) 


million kwh 8.300 9.421 507 11, 13,679 /, 19,300 


million tons 74.1 7% 32 . 88.7 100 
million tons +.6 ; } : 5.6 8.4 


million tons 5.8 ; 7.9 


thousand tons ~ 1.533 1 ,¢ 2,359 


9.6 
3,500 


Steel thousand tons ; i 187 3 3,604 +.600 


Metalworking lathes thousand preces 
thousand tons 

Woodworking lathes thousand pieces 
thousand tons 


Zin thousand tons 197.6 


150.! 175 


Agricultural machinery million zlety 
Ship building thousand British 


register tons l 17.3 37.2 ao 88.7 ; 150 


Pure Sulphuric acid thousand tons 2 ; 547.9 } 419.2 540 
Nitrogen fertilizers thousand tons 17.8 75.5 99.6 230.8 
Phosphor fertilizers thousand tons f 102.0 120.7 250 
Artificial silk thousand tons “ 11.9 ; 13.9 16.6 
359.3 32 2,000 

138.8 
59.0 
355. 366.2 $02 530 


thousand tons 745.3 3 825.8 1107.1 1035.5 980 1100 
Wine thousand 


Nylon (steelon tons 2 j 7 195.2 
Cotton textiles thousand tons 7 95.1 108.8 114.0 
Woolen textiles thousand tons 48 14.4 50.2 50.1 31.4 


Paper thousand tons 265.2 292.3 } 348.3 


hectoliters 158.7 ; 390.5 $30.5 74.5 677.5 4 
Beer thousand 


hectoliters 932 3.459 3,790 +,231 4.978 5,246 5,267.1 6,000 


Fish (salt water thousand tons } 2 71.8 86.8 89.4 100.0 107.5 160 


* According to Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), December 29, 1955 
From Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), January 1956. The 1955 
metric 
1955 figures combined in 1955 (planned) figure. 
1955 figures combined in 1955 (planned) figure 
‘Communique on Three Year Plan Fulfillment (Analiza 
ure—64.6 thousand tons 
Same source gave figure as 28.1 thousand tons 


steel production had risen to 4.45 million tons 
planned) figures are from description of Six Year Plan 


wykonania planu 3-letniego, Warsaw, 1950), gave a much lower fig- 


Agriculture for consumers’ goods—the so-called “Group B” 
producers’ goods (Bronislaw Minc, “The Planning of the 
National Economy,” Vol. Il, Warsaw, 1955). This period 


as for 

When Hilary Minc, First Deputy Premier and Poland’s 
chief planner, spoke at the meeting of Party activists held 
on December 23, 1955 (7 rybuna Ludu [Warsaw], January 
1, 1956), he admitted that a number of specific industrial 
targets had not been met; on the whole, however, he pro- 
nounced himself satisfied with what had been done. But 
then he turned to agriculture, and painted a dismal picture: 


of readjustment is now over. From now on, according to 
Gospodarka Planowa (Warsaw) of October 1955, the prior- 
ity of Group A will be restored. What is important to note 
is that, despite the shifts in manpower, money, machines, 
fertilizers, etc., agricultural targets were not met. And they 
were not met even though collectivization stagnated, par- 
With regard to agriculture, the tasks of the Six Year ticularly in the Plan’s last year. The following table was 
Plan have not been fulfilled. The increase reached in agri published in Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), February 1956: 
cultural production is considerably lower than was planned 

Instead of the 50 percent increase, we achieved only 19 Increase in Collectives 1949-55 

percent; vegetable production increased by only 9.5 per- 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
cent Animal production, on the other hand, increased ee nr : 


Number of 
by much more, that is, by 32 percent. The present level 


Collectives 5 243 2.199 3.056 4,904 8.050 9,712 9.963 


of agricultural production is not much higher than in Annual Increase 43 1.956 857 1.422 3.146 1.662 251 


prewar days 
At the Second Party Congress, Bierut stated that in- 

Failure would have been even greater had the regime not creases in 1954-55 should equal each year the 3,000 incre- 
taken emergency measures in the last two years, reversing ment scored the previous year. Instead, Nowe Drogi now 


past policies temporarily to assure at least as fast an increase admits that, in a year when the net increase in collectives 





was only 251, some 323 collectives were actually dissolved. 
In some provinces—Lodz, Lublin, Bialystok, Olsztyn, Szce- 
cin, Opole and Stalinogrod—an absolute decrease took 
place. Such a decrease also occurred for the country as a 
whole in the second half of the year. 


Situation at End of Six Year Plan 


Though industry developed rapidly over the last six 
years, indications are that future development will be 
much more arduous. For instance, the supply of labor, so 
abundantly available in Poland over the last decade, is now 
in a sharp decline. Thus, according to Nowe Drogi of June 
1955, the yearly increase in labor—not counting the influx 
from villages and reserves that still existed in towns— 
amounted to about 150,000. By now, however, only a third 
as many new workers are available each year. Brain, not 
brawn, will be the key to success in coming years. 

Another adverse factor at this stage is that, after two con- 
secutive years of hurried efforts to bolster the people’s 
morale through economic concessions, reserves are now ex- 
hausted. Distribution will henceforth have to come solely 
from actual production: “A further difference between 
1956 and the years 1954-55 is that in these years certain 
reserves, such as the reduction of stockpiles, a check on sup- 
plies going to extraordinary non-market needs, etc., could 
be used temporarily for the improvement of the people’s 
standard of living; these reserves, however, are limited and 
cannot be drawn upon endlessly. Hence, the possibility of 
taking advantage of such reserves in 1956 is strictly lim- 
ited.” (Gospodarka Planowa {Warsaw], October 1955 


Present Standard of Living 


The real meaning of the above statement is that if the 
people want to live better they will have to work better- 
and harder. Since heavy industry is to be restored to full 
predominance, no relief is in sight in terms of a reappor- 
tionment of the national effort. Agriculture, as will be 
shown, is scheduled to receive more funds than hitherto, but 
the effect is unlikely to be either immediate or decisive. 
Until recently the Communists pictured the Poland of their 
“Socialist transformation” as a land of plenty, with smiling, 
well-dressed workers and peasants, abundant food, free, uni- 
versal social services and ample housing and other facilities. 
Now the stark, almost unbelievable truth is slowly being 
revealed, in words and statistics. What the West long sus- 
pected is now admitted by the regime itself: for ten years 
the Polish people have lived on a subsistence level—hungry, 
ill-clothed, ill-housed and deprived of almost everything ex- 
cept their “right” to work ever harder in the fulfillment of 
ambitious plans. 

Real wages were supposed to have risen by 40 percent 
during the Six Year Plan. According to Hilary Minc 
(Trybuna Ludu [Warsaw], January 1, 1956), that target 
was not reached by a substantial margin—only a 26-27 
percent rise was allegedly achieved. But that figure is now 
disputed both by the planners themselves and the people: 
“Round figures were given in the speech [by Minc] 


“Isn't that a magnificent view? Within stylish galleries, against the 
background of a structure considered ‘a pearl of Polish renais- 
sance,’ one can find picturesque hay stacks . . .” 


Swiat (Warsaw), January 8, 1956 


passionate discussions developed. At meetings and in pri- 
vate conversations people compare their own experiences 
and impressions with the figures given, express their doubts 
and demand explanations.” (Zycie Warszawy, February 
2. 1956: see “The First Day of the Month” for further 
details on this controversy The following figures wer 


released in Trybuna Ludu on February 3 
Year Nominal Wages Retail Prices Real Wages 
1949 100.0 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

1954 

1955 

The table contains a number of gross “errors.” For in- 

stance, on February 22, 1951, Trybuna Ludu reproduced a 

statement by Minc to the effect that real wages rose by 6 

percent in 1950 as compared with 1949: the table shows a 

12.3 rise. At the Second Party Congress Bierut said that, 

compared to 1949, real wages had risen 5 percent by the 

end of 1953; the table shows an increase of 5.8 percent 

Finally, according to the official communiques of the Cen- 

tral Statistical Office on Plan fulfillments for 1954 and 

1955, real wages rose in these years by 11 and 6 percent 

increases of 13. 


respectively; the table show and 6.6 per 


| 
cent (taking each year as a basis of 100 By introducing 


these corrections in the table an index of 116.7 is arrived at 
for 1955. 


missions of the regime 


But even this is at variance with previous ad- 
According to the decree published 
in Trybuna Ludu on January 3, 1953, which established 
a wage and price reform, money wages were increased by 


an average of 25 percent (ranging from 40 percent for thi 


lowest-paid workers to around 25 percent for middle-income 
workers to 12 percent for high-paid workers and officials 


Retail prices simultaneously rose by at least 42.6 percent if 


i 





not more 


['rybuna Ludu, January 4, 1953, and February 
3, 1956). This implies that the drop of real wages in 1953 
was much greater than the one shown above. Though it is 
impossible to arrive at any firm estimate of real wages from 
the conflicting assertions of the regime, it is safe to say that 
actual increases are far below what is claimed. 

Real wages constitute only one aspect, though an import- 
ant one, of the people’s standard of living. The following 
enumeration of the main hardships suffered by the people 
was published in Tygodnik Powszechny (Warsaw) , January 
29, 1956 (the indictment is voiced by a “friend” of the 
author 


“Very low wages paid to workers in some branches of 
the economy and administration, the disproportion be- 
tween prices and wages, the burdening of people with 
work, the Socialist competitions which force workers to 


engage 


in inhuman efforts, the overloading of people with 


meetings and various social actions, the very poor quality 
use, the lack of housing, the lordly 


stupidity and lack of good faith of officials 


of goods for everyday 


attitude, the 


Many other such accounts have lately appeared in the 
regime press. Facts and figures have been released on 
Facts, such as, for 
n article (Nowe Drogi, January 22 
entitled very frankly and accurately “The Housing Trage- 


nearly all aspects of Polish daily life. 


instance, appeared in a 


dy.” The article describes how a woman with an infant in 
her arms stands amid her meager furniture in Cracow’s 
central market place. “People!” she cries, “for three years 
I have lived with my husband and daughter at No. 30 
Krowoderska street; we lived in one room and shared it 
strangers to us. What kind of life is 
possible to suffer like this?” The article 
makes it clear why this is not only possible but absolutely 


with another family, 
this? Tell me, is it 
necessary “during the past two years 2,500 new rooms 
were built in Cracow, including kitchens and so-called 
special buildings [cultural houses, ete In that period the 
population of Cracow, not including Nowa Huta, increased 
by 19,000.” The author admits that “because of the palaces 
and luxurious settlements [no doubt a reference to the 
“Palace of Culture” that domi- 


nates Warsaw], the general situation deteriorates rather 


hideous, extravagantly built 


than improvés.”’ 

The most revealing description of Polish reality, in hu- 
man terms, is the following passage from an article entitled 
“The Confession of a Converted Cynic” by J. Urban, which 
appeared in the January 26, 1956 issue of Po Prostu (War- 
Saw 


During the recruiting campaign for industry and min- 
ing there existed near Warsaw a center in which young 
girls who worked in the nearby factory were billeted 
Terrible things happened there: dirt, hunger, misery, dis- 
ease, prostitution, lack of care, mass attacks of hysteria, 
attempts at suicide They did not let me write about 
these things in the 
visited the State farms near Zielona Gora. The youngsters 


lived there not like 


name of ‘higher goals’. . . . I later 


people, but like cattle. Somewhere 
on a wooden bed a young girl was dying of disease and 
hunger. She was fired because she developed tuberculosis. 
They did not let me write about that, again because of 


higher goals’ 


“Nowhere can sandbags be dumped as easily as behind a monu- 


” 


mental pillar. . . . 
Swiat (Warsaw), January 8, 1956 


The Five Year Plan (1956-1960) 


These, then, are the people who have been called upon to 
redouble their efforts to fulfill the next plan’s targets. They 
are weary, disillusioned and apathetic. They want food, 
clothing, a decent place to live in and, above all, some rest 
and leisure. In years to come more food may become avail- 
able and perhaps more clothing and, for a minority, better 
housing. But there is little likelihood that any of these 
things will materialize in the near future and, as for rest, 
none will be given. Final Five Year Plan targets have not 
yet been released, but enough is now known to draw up 
a rough outline of te things in store for the Polish people. 

The key to the Five Year Plan is a scheduled increase in 
labor productivity. As commentator Jan Toronczyk put it 
in a Radio Warsaw broadcast of March 1, 1956, “Growth 
in productivity . . . is a key problem of the Five Year Plan. 
If in the Six Year Plan we obtained, through growth in 
productivity, some 60 percent of the total increase in pro- 
duction, in the Five Year Plan we want to achieve at least 
70 percent of the total production increment from this 
source.” This will be achieved partly, as Minc explained to 
the Party activists, through “stress on the utilization of 
production reserves . . . [by] finishing the great construc- 
[and] investing relatively little in new construction 

Labor “discipline” will no doubt be tightened 
and norms in some industries may be raised ; basically, how- 
ever, success will depend on technical initiative and ingenui- 
ty: “technical progress will be the main axis around which 
the [success of] the Five Year Plan projects will revolve.” 

Zycie Gospodarcze |Warsaw], October 9, 1955 

Modernization of existing equipment will doubtless in- 

volve scrapping some of the old machinery which has be- 


tions... 
projects.” 





come uneconomical through over-use in the last decade. 
Installation of new equipment will be a costly and laborious 
undertaking and results in terms of greater production can- 
not be expected immediately; it is also normal for a grow- 
ing industrial plant to slacken the rate of its growth as it 
matures. Available Five Year Plan industrial targets are as 
follows* : 
Six 
Five Year Five Year Year Plan 
Plan Plan % increase 
Targets % increase (planned) 


Category 





Steel (million tons)...... 7.33 64.7 100 
Electric power (billion kwh 30.2 70 130 
Hard coal (million tons) . . 109 15.3 35 
Pig Iron (million tons)... 5 61 152 
Cement (million tons).... 5.11 61.8 113 
Iron Ores (million tons) .. 5.84 234 300 
Machine Industry ........ 100 250 
Agricultural Machinery ... — 300 307 
Boilers . 900 300 
Textile Machinery 80-90 500 
Chemical Industry 

Machinery 100 400 


As compared with the targets for the Six Year Plan 
the new ; 
percentage. 


increases are considerably less in terms of 
However, the absolute increases are in some 
cases much greater and a target such as for steel will 
require tremendous effort for attainment. The substan- 
tial increases in machinery for agriculture must be seen 
in the light of goals for rural development that, on the 
whole, are even more ambitious than those for indus- 
try. At the Vth Plenum of the Central Committee on Feb- 
ruary 8, the following goals were mapped out: total agri- 
cultural production to increase by 25 percent; the area 
under corn to increase from the present 100,000 hectares to 
1,000,000 hectares; tractors from 56,000 to 112,000; grain 
combines from 2,000 to 14,000; yearly grain production 
from 11,680,000 tons to 14,200,000 tons; milk productivity 
per cow from 1,765 liters to 2,000 liters. Further, while only 
a third of the villages are now electrified, some 56 percent 
will have electricity by the end of the Plan, and some fur- 
ther 500,000 hectares of land are to be brought under cul- 
tivation in that period. Livestock, which grew considerably 
in the past few years, is to be enlarged as follows: 


1949 1955 1960 


6,952,000 
6,120,000 
1,945,000 


7.900.000 10,000,000 
10,.900.000 12,500,000 


La 
4. 200,000 6,000,000 


Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 
All this rise in agricultural production is to occur in the 
face of continuing collectivization. While the “Socialist” 
sector had some 9.2 percent of the agricultural land at the 
beginning of the Six Year Plan and 23 percent at its end, it 
is to have 40 percent by 1960. As for collectives, which now 
have 10 percent of the peasant land, their share is scheduled 


* Sources: For Six Year Plan Targets: Plan Szecioletni (War- 
saw), 1950. For Five Year Plan Targets: Trybuna Ludu, Febru- 
ary 24, 1956; Nowe Drogi, January, 1956; Zycie Gospodarcze, 
December !8, 1955, February 12, 1956; Inwestycje i Budownictwo, 
November, 1955; Zycie Warszawy, January 20, 1956; Gornik 
(Stalinogrod), January 15, 1956. 


to reach 25-30 percent. To accomplish all this, a larger 
amount of available funds will be allocated to the rural sec- 
tor. Politburo member Zenon Nowak explained that “The 


average annual outlay in agriculture will amount to six bil- 


lion zloty, as compared with the yearly average of 2.4 billion 


zloty in the course of the Six Year Plan—that is, over 2.5 


times more than the average in the Six Year Plan and 
percent more than in 34.” 


iO 


The Ferment as a Stimulus 


This brief factual review of the Polish economic situation 


leads to one single conclusion: the Five Year Plan will be 


i 
far less successful than the previous Plan unless the 


is able to introduce a new dimension into 


i 


which would induce the people to cooperate 


than they have in the past. This new dime 


an economic reward: there is nothing to 


the depletion of reserves and the continued stress on indus- 
trialization. Some relatively minor concessions have been 


offered as, for instance, promises for better working condi- 


tions, greater care in the administration of the health serv- 
ice, more practical nsumer-directed housing construction 
more concern fo farmers have 


lately been offered genuin icentives (see Current Devel- 


Also, collective 
opments Chere will no doubt be less outrig 
less persecution, interference in production 
whether in factories or on farms. Privat 

even expect some help from the State. But 
nothing like the 
their members as 


trom collectives 


Having nothing 
parently decided that the “thaw” 
Its aim 
people the kind of energy and 
from the rubble of 


revitalize the countr 


That fervor has now i 
and the harshness of daily 
and imagination tl 

is no longer as plent 
contemplated on 

sought to “act 

sions, and it failec 
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towns and villages It is a plan for further industriali- 


zation of the country, for considerable progress in the 
field of Socialization of the village, for furthering the cul- 
tural revolution in the country We will attain those 
aims through the improvement of our work methods, 
through fuller utilization of the active powers implicit in 
tne masses 


Many people in our country are still 


struggling against great material difficulties some 


1 


groups feel the benefit of progress only to a very minor 


degre 


Among some people this creates an atmosphere 
of fatigue It is extremely important that economic 
processes now taking place in our country be explained 


the people in a convincing way 


That this kind ol 


from the 


“creative” explanation was withheld 
people in the past, and with unwanted effects, was 
sadly admitted by Minc in his address to the Party activists: 
“Had we relied to a greater extent on the initiative of the 
people . . . and on the initiative of enterprises and institu- 
tions, it would have been possible to achieve more. Had 
we known better how to induce people to take an active 
part in the campaign for Plan fulfillment, we would have 
achieved mort " 

The tone of many of the remarks suggests that time has 
run short; that the people have become so apathetic that 
the present campaign may have come too late. The stress 
is now on keeping up with past performance, on not losing 
ground. The appeals have a feeling of urgency that is often 
almost hysterical. For instance, on February 29, in a radio 
talk that was supposedly concerned with the Soviet Con- 
gress, a commentator made the following remarks over 
Radio W arsaw : for a long time we have been spoon- 
fed on an insipid, messy hash of slogans. Did we like it? 
When 
entirely for 
with our own unspoken thoughts and ob- 


Not to begin with, but we got used to it in the end 
we could no longer swallow it. we seasoned it 
our private use 
servations .. . Now the decisions of the 20th Congress must 
be translated into the Polish language Certainly there 
will not be more meat, fats or milk overnight. Certainly 
wages will not rise from one day to another or from one 
month to the next Today what is important is that 
everybody realize that he not only has the right but also 
the duty to think, to express his thoughts, to exercise an ac- 


tive influence on our reality.” (Italics added) 


The Slippery Middle of the Road 


These demands for 


more creative thinking and _ less 
reliance on orders from above have apparently been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by many a Polish intellectual. 
But not everybody favors this kind of relaxation, and not 
everybody knows what to do with it. Opposition has come 
principally from Party bureaucrats who have a vested in- 
terest in a “hard” line. These are people whose main quali- 
fication for the high positions they hold is that they have 
the capacity to receive orders unquestioningly and to carry 
them out ruthlessly. They sense that the “thaw” is partly 
aimed at their eclipse or curtailment of their power, and 
they are therefore sabotaging it to the best of their ability. 
Aleksander Zawadzki, Politburo member, described them 
in the following manner (Trybuna Ludu, January 27) : 


“Various Party and State posts are still occupied by 
persons to whom the situation prevailing before the III 
Plenum [January 1955] was most convenient, who, like 
restive horses, toss their heads, look to the rear, snort at 
the critics and get angry when faced with the necessity 
of changing their style of work or their attitude towards 
the people. Yet, they will be compelled to change their 
attitudes, because the people have now acquired a sense 
of personal dignity and courage, and they won't agree 
to be treated as they were treated in the past... .” 

As opposed to these antagonists of liberalization, there 
are those who, once they were given what they took to be 
an Open Sesame to a new world of free discussion and fear- 
less criticism, expressed opinions the regime could not 
Andrzej Micewski, writing in Slowo Pows- 
Warsaw) of February 13, addressed them the fol- 


countenance. 
rée h ne 


lowing rebuke: 


“To a great extent the “thaw” has recently been so 
fashionable owing to the fact that some people have been 
inclined to regard it as a retreat from the Socialist posi- 
tion, as a change of the general line; this, of course, is out 
of the question if we want to build a new, just society and 
..« rnat is 
why the great ideological discussion which is going on 


fight for peaceful international co-existence. 


within our camp, the question of enriching . . . the whole 


of our Socialist life, should be approached with utmost 
enthusiasm; we should develop and hasten these processes. 
However, we should do this with the essential condition 
that the road chosen by us will not lead us astray, will 
not result in the wasting of the achievements of our So- 
cialist construction. ...” 


Once again, as has happened so often in the captive 
countries since Stalin’s death, what is sought is a “middle 
course”—between the self-defeating rigidity of yesterday 
and the chaos of disintegration and loss of power that might 
come tomorrow. Will the Polish regime be more adroit 
than its counterparts in Hungary and Czechoslovakia? And 
if it succeeds in maintaining a precarious balance, will it 
also succeed in achieving what it set out to do with its new 
program? The answer to the first question is probably in 
the affirmative: the Polish Communists have been quick 
to recognize dangers inherent in their new policies and they 
have not tampered with the economic foundations of their 
power; also the “thaw” broadly corresponds to the latest 
Soviet line. As for the second question, the answer is more 
problematical. Much of what is now done by the regime 
is startling to a Westerner (for instance, the frankness in 
facing some of the ugliest aspects of Communist reality) , 
but the candor means little to the Polish people who do not 
have to be told of their misery to feel it. The “thaw” might 
be successful if it survives long enough to enable the people 
to reap substantial material rewards from past and future 
efforts. The chances for an immediate improvement in the 
standard of living are dismal. It can therefore be expected 
that, unless the regime once again revises some of its basic 
economic policies, the people will take advantage of what- 
ever relaxation is given them without exerting the greater 
efforts the regime expects of them in return. The next year 
ought to show whether the regime’s gamble has been suc- 
cessful. 
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Transportation in Romania, 
Bulgaria and Albania 


This is the last of a series of articles on the development and 


organization of transportation in Eastern Europe 


|. Romania 


OMANIA HAS BEEN a cockpit of empire since the 18th 

century, and its transportation facilities still reflect the 
separate history of its parts. For example, the western terri- 
tories of Transylvania, acquired from Hungary in 1919, 
have a more highly developed rail network than the Old 
Kingdom provinces of Moldavia, Wallachia and Dobruja. 
While a map of the system looks unintegrated, it should be 
noted that the Transylvanian plateau is cut off from the 
Old Kingdom by the hook of the Carpathians and that the 
two areas are geographically as well as historically distinct. 
Other territories have come and gone in the past half-cen- 
tury: Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, acquired from 
the Soviet Union and Austria in 1919 and “ceded” to the 
Soviet Union in 1940; and Southern Dobruja, won from 
Bulgaria in 1913 and also returned in 1940. Between the 
two wars Romania thus fell heir to four separate railway 
systems, three of which were oriented toward centers out- 
side her borders. 

The First World War brought the usual consequences of 
destruction and deterioration. In the Old Kingdom nearly 
all railway bridges, buildings and installations were de- 
stroyed and the rolling stock reduced to a fraction of its 
former size. In Transylvania, not so hard hit, there was a 
general dilapidation and a shortage of rolling stock. In 
Bessarabia and Bukovina the situation was still worse: Bes- 
sarabia’s transportation was only rudimentary and its rail- 
way lines had the Russian wide gauge; in Bukovina, the 
railways were almost entirely destroyed. 

After the war the damages were repaired and a program 
was launched to extend and improve the road and rail net- 
works. The Bessarabian wide-gauge lines were standardized 
in 1922-23. A stabilization loan of 1929, floated in Wash- 
ington, London and Paris, allocated $34 million for rail- 
road expansion. In the same year the administration of the 
railroads was reorganized and made largely autonomous. 
By 1939 a total of 685 kilometers of new line had been built, 
but most of this new construction was designed to integrate 


the existing network or to shorten the distances between in- 
dustrial centers. In 1939 the rail network measured 11,815 
kilometers, of which only 405 kilometers were double- 
tracked. The rolling stock in operating condition num 
bered 2.271 locomotives, 2.987 passenger coat hes and 59.- 
730 freight cars. The railroads carried 27.3 million metric 
tons of freight in 1939, and 48 million passengers 


Similar efforts were made to improve the road system 


Contracts were let to Swedish and other foreign companies 
to resurface many of the roads, and a program of new con 
struction was undertaken in the most backward regions, 

1 Figures for rail network from Enciclopedia Romaniei, Bucha 
rest, 1940. Figures for rolling stock from C. J. Conrad, Die Wirt 
chaft Rumaniens von 1945 bis 1952, Berlin, Duncker & Humbolt 
no date, p. 73 lraffic figures from Comunicari Stati e, Buch 
rest, Institutul Central de Statistica, 1945, No. 9 
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including Bessarabia and the Maramures and Muntii Apu- 
seni districts of Transylvania. However, the general quality 
of the roads remained poor, especially in rural areas. The 
length of hard-surfaced roads in 1937 was estimated at 
about 30,000 kilometers. Most of the road traffic, especially 
in the countryside, consisted of horse- or ox-drawn carts, 
although in 1939 there were approximately 8,000 trucks 
and 25.000 passenger Cars.* 

Che extent of the road and rail networks in 1939 was 
below that of most European countries in proportion to ter- 
ritory. Density of the rail network has been variously esti- 
mated at from 3.7 to 4.1 kilometers per 100 square kilo- 
meters of land area, as compared with 9.7 in Czechoslo- 
vakia, 8.4 in Hungary, 14.6 in Germany and 12.0 in Western 
Europe. Such comparisons, of course, reflect not only dif- 
ferences in transport facilities but also the fact that Ro- 
mania was not an industrialized country 

Romania has three main seaports: Constanta on the 
Black Sea, and the lower Danube ports of Braila and 
Galati, which also handle river shipping. Between the wars 
the export traffic averaged 7 million gross tons a year, 
mainly bulk commodities like oil, grain and lumber. The 
incoming traffic had less volume; it was made up largely of 
machinery and other manufactured products, averaging 
roughly 400,000 tons a year. Most of the maritime ship- 
ping was done in foreign vessels, particularly Greek and 
lurkish, though Romania had its own small fleet, which in 
1937 totalled about 100,000 gross tons 

[he inland waterway fleet was more important. Ro- 
mania bestrides the lower Danube for more than a thousand 
kilometers, and the river ports of Braila and Galati are 
transloading points which connect upstream traffic with the 
sea. The Danube links Romania with Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Germany, and 
has a total navigable length of 2,390 kilometers. Between 
the Black Sea and Braila it is navigable by ocean-going 
ships of 8-10,000 gross tons, and the rest of its course in 
Romania is open to vessels of 2 meters draft. Romania has 
30 ports and 50 loading places on the river, the most im- 
portant being Braila, Galati and Giurgiu, the port of 
Bucharest. Her river fleet in 1940 had 127 tugs, 553 barges 
and 66 tankers. Freight in the thirties averaged 4.7 million 
metric tons a year, most of it international. Passenger traf- 
fic averaged 508,000. 

Other inland waterways are of minor importance. The 
Bega Canal, 114 kilometers long, connects Timisoara in 
western Transylvania to the Tisa River in Yugoslavia, but 
only 40 kilometers of it are in Romania. The Prut River, 
which forms the boundary between Bessarabia and Mol- 
davia, joining the lower Danube at Braila, is navigable on 
318 kilometers, but its normal depth is only one meter. 
Between the wars Romania possessed a stretch of the 
Dniester River in Bessarabia, which was navigable from 
Hotin over a length of 826 kilometers to the Black Sea. 
However, the destruction of the First World War, and lack 
of dredging, made it of little use. Other rivers are too 
irregular to be navigable without considerable investment, 


2Leneth of hard-surfaced roads from Conrad, op. cit., p. 77 
Number of vehicles from Comunicari Statistice, 1946, No. 13. 


3 Water traffic fieures from Comunicari Statistice, 1945, No. 9 


though they are frequently used 
timber. 


like the Siret—to float 


Romania’s airways were operated by a State-owned com- 
pany commonly known as LARES. Its planes flew 1.2 
million kilometers in 1939, and carried 15,000 passengers. 
It linked the important Romanian cities and made regular 
flights to most European capitals. Bucharest was also serv- 
iced by French, Polish, Czechoslovak, Italian, German and 
Hungarian lines. 

The Second World War reduced Romania’s territory by 
the loss of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina to the Soviet 
Union and the return of Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. 
Transportation suffered heavy war damages. The most seri- 
ous destruction was to the railroads, where it included more 
than a third of the bridges and tunnels, 1,900 kilometers of 
main track, the marshalling yards of Bucharest, Ploesti and 
Brasov, and many buildings and shops. The situation was 
made more difficult by the heavy Soviet military traffic 
just after the war, and the removal by the Soviets of a 
large part of the rolling stock—some of which they later 
returned. In August, 1944, the capacity of the railroads 
was only 30 percent of 1943. Damage was also heavy on the 
roads, though it was somewhat offset by improvements 
made during the war. Half of the bridges were unusable 
in 1945. In the water transport sector, a large part of the 
river and ocean vessels were destroyed, removed by the 
Germans, or seized by the Soviets. Danube navigation suf- 
fered further from damage to port installations, blocked 
channels and a lack of dredging. 


Planning 


The new regime following the war was a mixture of 
political forces, and the Communists did not assert outright 
control until 1947. The first overall plan, inaugurated in 
1949, was a one year plan for economic recovery. Like the 
recovery plans in other captive countries it assigned a rela- 
tively large share of total investment—21.5 percent—to 
transportation and communications. It was followed in 
1950 by another one year plan, in which the share of trans- 
port and communications dropped to 15.4 percent of total 
investment. The volume of freight carried by the railroads 
in that year was said to be 21 percent greater than before 
the war.’ The first Five Year Plan began in 1951 with the 
purpose of making Romania an industrial country. It set 
ambitious goals for transportation. Total freight traffic 
was to increase by 170 percent and reach 14 billion ton- 
kilometers in 1955. To carry this increased load the rail- 
ways were to get 9,750 new freight cars, and the number 
of motor trucks was to increase by 60 percent. The share 
of transportation and communications in total investment 
was intended to be 16.2 percent. 

As in other countries, the transportation services were 
heavily strained by the Communist program of industrial 
expansion. Early in 1953 Premier Gheorghiu-Dej, in a 
speech to the National Congress of Railroad Workers, ad- 


* Report of Party Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej to the National Con- 
ference of the Communist Party, Scinteia (Bucharest), Oct. 20, 
1945 

5 Przeglad Kolejowy (Warsaw), July 1951. 
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Recent extensions, not shown by the map, include com- 


pletion of the Bucharest-Tecuci line in the southeast, the Viseului-Telciu line in the north and two narrow-gauge lines from Ozana to 


Cracau and Targu-Jiu to Tismana. 


mitted that the “rhythm of increase” in railway transporta- 
tion was slower than that of industry.* Later in the year the 
Plan was revised and the targets for heavy industry were 
lowered, but the investment in transportation was appar- 
ently unchanged, both absolutely and relatively. (See 
NBIC, July 1954, p. 7.) However, two years later, at the 
end of the Five Year Plan, Gheorghiu-Dej reported that 
the “realized” investment in the industrial sector was 
greater than originally planned, and that the share of trans- 
portation and communications was less, being only 11.2 
percent.’ 


Railroads 


By 1950 the war damage had been repaired and some 
extensions had been made in the rail network. Aside from 
a long line between Bucharest, Rosiori and Craiova, begun 


6 Scinteia, Feb. 15, 1953. 


T Speech to the Second Congress of the Romanian Workers’ 
Party, Scinteia, Dec. 24, 1955. 


Geografia Republicii Populare Romane (Bucharest), 1949 


during the war, these consisted of several links designed to 
shorten distances: the Tecuci-Faurei line which bypasses 
Focsani and Buzau; a 61-kilometer line between Viseul 
in the northern Carpathians and Telciu on the Transy]l- 
vanian plateau; and an important link between Bumbesti 
and Livezeni which brought the coal mines of the Jiu Val- 
ley much nearer to industrial centers north and south of it. 
The length of the rail network in 1949 has been estimated 
at 10,500 kilometers, of which only 613 were double- 
tracked.* The Five Year Plan provided for the building of 
373 additional kilometers. Recent announcements specify 
the completion of a track between Bucharest and Faurei, 
linking the capital directly with Tecuci and thus relieving 
the junction at Ploesti. A short line has been built westward 
from Piatra Neamt in Moldavia to Bicaz. Two narrow- 
gauge lines have been opened between Targu-Jiu and 
Tismana in Oltenia and between Ozana and Cracau in 


Moldavia, totalling 56 kilometers, for the transportation 


8 Verkehr (Vienna), Dec. 1, 1949 
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mportant development has been the com- 


rail-highway bridge over the Danube between 


Giurgiu in Romania and Russe, the largest Bulgarian 


Danube port. The bridge was begun in 1952 and com- 


pleted in June 1954, with assistance from the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia 


Hungary, Poland and Bulgaria, and its 
value is both economic and strategic. 
It is difficult to estimate the present size of the railway 
rolling stock, since the regime shuns even percentages, but 
appears to be smaller than before the war. In 1939 there 
were 59,730 freight cars in operation 
1946, there were 51,445. A hint of the present number was 


ziven by Gheorghiu-Dej in his speech of December 23, 
955 


After the war, in 


He said that the turnaround time of freight cars 
the average time a car spends between loadings was’ 4.3 
days in 1955, and added that “under present conditions the 
reduction of turnaround time of freight cars by one-tenth 
of a day makes possible the additional loading of about 
260 freight cars daily, without increasing rolling stock.” 
[his seems to imply that the present number of freight cars 
about 56,000—somewhat less than in 1939. He admitted 
ilso that “a portion of our Cars and locomotives are old” 
na that otners have exceeded their assigned life 
In spite of their diminished equipment the railroads ap- 
ly carry more than twice as much freight as they did 
the war. In 1939 they transported 27 million tons, 
ind in 1949 the volume was about the same. In 1955, ac- 
cording to Gheorghiu-Dej, total “general railroad move- 
ment” was 2.2 times that of 1949. While this statement is 
designed to conceal the prec ise tonnage ol freight carried, 
reasonable to conclude that the volume has at least 
doubled. The target of the Five Year Plan had been a vol- 
ume of 57 million tons, or 2.1 times the 1949 figure, and a 
ton-kilometer traffic of 12 billion, or 1.9 times the 1949 
heure 
[his performance is typical of railways in the captive 
countries, and it has been ac hieved by the application ol 
well-known Soviet techniques to the 


limited rolling stock. 


exploitation of a 
In 1949, for example, the turnaround 
time of freight cars was 6.8 days, while in 1955 it had been 
This alone in reased the effective 
supply of freight cars by 58 percent 


reduced to 4.3 days 
The average load of 
a freight car was also raised. Such economies, of course, are 
made possible mainly through the efforts of the working 
force. In Romania the usual Communist devices have been 
employed to raise the workers’ efficiency, notably the five 
hundred movement (cincisutist) which encourages engine 
crews to run their engines 500 kilometers in 8 hours, and 
the heavy tonnage movement designe d to increase the aver- 
iwht of trains 

railroads 
words of First Deputy Premier Bodnaras 


spite of their strenuous mobilization, the 
vave had mn the 
‘te strain to carry out the ever-growing demands of the 


national economy. A number of traffic sections—shunting 


yards, technical stations, depots—receive demands which 


) Scinteia, Dec. 6. 1955, and the Gheorghiu-Dej speech to the 
Party’s Second Congress, Scinteia, Dec. 24, 1955. 

10 Adam Rudzki, East-Central European Transportation, Wash- 
ineton. D. C., Council for Economic and Industry Research, Inc., 


1955, p. 123; and Gheorghiu-Dej at Second Congress 


are in excess of their capacity.’’*' Stull greater demands are 
to come. In the Second Five Year Plan now beginning, 
railroad freight traffic is expected to increase by 30 to 35 
percent. At the same time the rolling stock will be enlarged 
by 450-500 locomotives and “at least 11,000” freight cars 
of various types, including refrigerator cars. 

Although the new rolling stock will doubtless be of 
higher capacity than much of the present equipment, the 
net increase in freight car capacity will apparently be less 
than the expected increase in freight traffic. This means 
that the equipment will have to be used even more inten- 
sively than the past. One indication of this is that the av- 
erage turnaround time of freight cars is expected to fall 
from 4.3 days in 1955 to 3.8 days in 1960—a reduction of 
12 percent.** Another indication is the announcement that 
additional demands will be made upon railroad personnel. 
In the words of Gheorghiu-Dej, the achievement of the 
railroad targets “is inconceivable without the determined 
liquidation of organizational shortcomings, of lack of 
discipline, and of the attitude of indifference for the com- 
mon wealth which still persists in this sector.” 

One specific shortcoming, according to Gheorghiu-Dej, 
exists in the work norms of the railway repair shops. As in 
other sectors of the economy, the present system of norms 
is regarded as unsatisfactory because it is based on statisti- 
cal generalizations rather than on “scientific”? evaluation, 
and hence does not reflect actual productivity. Thus, in 
railway workshops, “labor productivity in the second quar- 
ter of 1955 was 9.6 percent less than in the fourth quarter 
of 1954 while the average index of the fulfillment of norms 
was 193 percent. In the third quarter of 1955 labor pro- 
ductivity was 5.2 percent less than in the last quarter of 
1954 and the average index of the fulfillment of norms was 
188 percent.” 

So far as the rail network is concerned, emphasis during 
the next five years will be placed on improvement rather 
than expansion. Construction is to be completed on two 
small lines, Pojarata-Floreni and Deva-Pestera. Double- 
tracking will be done on the Vintu-Ilia, Podul-Olt-Sibiu 
and Razboeni-Apahida lines. More significant is the an- 
ticipated rebuilding of “at least 3,000 kilometers” of track, 
re-laying it with heavy-duty rails, and the construction and 
improvement of bridges—all designed to permit a heavier 
trafic on the principal routes. To help speed operations, 
three or four important shunting yards are to be mechan- 
ized; 200 stations will be “centralized” and electric block 
systems introduced at about 75 of them; and automatic 


switches will be installed over “‘at least 300 kilometers.” 


Roads 


Although Romania is badly in need of more and bette: 
roads, relatively little has been done about it in recent 
In 1947 it was claimed that 2,582 kilometers of war- 
damaged roads had been repaired and that the total length 


years. 


11 Speech to the Second Congress of the Party, Scinteia, Dex 
26. 1955. 


12 Speech of Premier Chivu Stoica to the Second Congress of 
the Party, Scinteia, Dec. 28, 1955. 


18 Speech to the Second Congress. 





of hard-surfaced roads was 33,660 kilometers.’* In 1949 
the regime planned to build 1,800 kilometers of new roads 
and to modernize or repair another 1,250 kilometers. The 
Five Year Plan was even more modest in this respect, call- 
ing for the modernization of 1,190 kilometers. Even these 
goals do not appear to have been realized. According to 
the First Party Secretary, “From 1948 [to the end of 1955] 
the network of national highways has been improved by 
the modernization of more than 1,200 kilometers of roads 
and the construction of bridges of a total length of 15,500 
meters [15.5 kilometers].”” However, “only 15 percent” of 
all the national and regional highways are modern roads. 
One reason for the lag has been a shortage of the necessary 
machinery, since most of the earth-moving equipment was 
thrown into the ill-fated project of the Danube-Black Sea 
Canal. What work has been done has been mainly by hand. 
A decree of July 5, 1949, required men from the age of 
18 to 56 and women from 18 to 45 to spend between 2 and 
20 days each year at roadbuilding. Later the ages were 
lowered to 45 for men and 40 for women, and the amount 
of labor to 6 days a year for members of collective farms, 
7 days for peasants and 10 days for “kulaks.” 

The State company for road transportation, RATA, had 
410 trucks and buses in 1948. In June of that year all 
private transportation concerns were nationalized, and by 
1950 RATA had 70 lines covering a distance of about 6,000 
kilometers. The total number of motor vehicles in Romania 
in 1950 has been estimated at 9,608 trucks, 1,942 buses, 
14,560 passenger cars and 5,367 motorcycles.*® The supply 
of trucks was thus not appreciably greater than in 4939, the 
number of buses was somewhat less, and that of passenger 
cars considerably less. During the Five Year Plan the num- 
ber of trucks was to increase by 60 percent and the number 
of buses by 22 percent. 

The performance of road transport was to increase dur- 
ing the same: period at a rate considerably faster than the 
supply of vehicles. The Five Year Plan stated that ton- 
kilometers would rise from 49 million in 1950 to 144 million 
in 1955, and passenger-kilometers from 350 million to 490 
million. Official reports imply that the target for freight 
haulage was far from fulfilled, though specific figures are 
not divulged.*® 

Speakers at the Second Party Congress acknowledged 
the backwardness of the road system, particularly the re- 
gional roads, and promised that during the Second Five 
Year Plan much more will be done to improve them than 
before. Specifically, from 2.200 to 2.500 kilometers of road 
are to be modernized, mostly with cement surface, and re- 
pairs are to be made on another 2,000 kilometers. By 1960 
motor transport is expected to be 2.5 times as great as in 
1955. The supply of vehicles will more than double, mainly 
from domestic production. The “machine building in- 
dustry” is to produce 48,000 trucks, 3,700 buses, 200 trolley- 


14 C, J. Conrad, op. cit., p. 77. 

15 Statistik Arbok Norge 1951, cited by Conrad, op, cit., p. 78. 

16 As compared with 1949, “motor truck transport increased 4.7 
times.” (Gheorghiu-Dej, loc. cit.) Gospodarka Planowa (War- 
saw), April 1951, reported that truck transport in 1950 was 106.4 
percent greater than in 1949. If the figure in 1949 was 23 mil- 
lion, then performance in 1955 was about 108 million ton-kilo- 
meters. 
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buses and 350 motorized streetcars, as well as ambulances, 
sprinklers and delivery trucks for bread and meat. The 
motor truck factory, which began production in 1954, is 
to reach a capacity of 30,000 units per year.?’ 


Waterways 


After the war a joint Soviet-Romanian company, Sov- 


romtrans port, was set up to administer the shipping proper- 
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period “over 1.7 times Rationaliza- 


Maritime transport has increased “more than three times” 


since 1948.** The freight load has apparently reached th« 


limits of the present fleet’s capacity, and the regime is con- 


templating the purchase of five or six large ships in the nea 


future. According to recent reports, the vessels will be pur- 
chased from the Soviet Union. Romania also plans to build 
“at least eight” 


yards during the 


medium and small vessels in its 
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mechanized loading facilities in the ports. During the Sec- 
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Much of the investment that might have gone to expand- 
ing road and water transportation was funnelled instead 
into a loudly publicized project for a Danube-Black Sea 
Canal. Originally hailed as “the greatest work of the Five 
Year Plan,” it turned out, like Hungary’s project for a Buda- 
pest subway, to be the greatest miscalculation of the Five 
Year Plan. The idea of a Danube-Black Sea Canal had been 
discussed for more than a century when the Communists 
revived it in May 1949. Construction began in the same year, 
and the Five Year Plan called for its completion by 1955. The 
canal was to run from Cernavoda to Cap Midia, north of 
Constanta, a distance of 75 kilometers. It was to be 60-80 
meters wide and 6-8 meters deep, navigable for vessels of 
up to 5,000 tons. A number of ports were to be built along 
it, including a new Black Sea port at Midia which was to 
become “the largest port in the Balkans.” Associated with 
it were other projects for draining marshes, irrigation and 
industrial development. Had the project been finished it 
would have shortened the distance from the upper Danube 
to the Black Sea by 180 kilometers, and eliminated the ex- 
pensive dredging at the mouth of the river. 

Progress was slowed by a lack of the necessary excavating 
machinery. All the available Romanian equipment was 
marshalled, and some was supplied by the Soviet Union, 
but the work still required a huge labor force, varying from 
60,000 to 200,000 men. A large proportion of them were 
political prisoners. In August 1952 ten engineers and tech- 
nicians were tried for “sabotage” by a military court and 
five of them were executed. Work went on, but it was well 
behind the plan. In 1953 it was finally abandoned, in keep- 
ing with the general shift of policies under the New Course, 
and no mention of it has been made since.”* 


21 Two other transportation projects publicized in 1952 were 
also abandoned at this time: a proposed Bucharest-Danube canal 
and a subway in Bucharest, on which work had actually begun. 


Airlines 


The State airline formerly known as LARES was re- 
placed in August 1945 by a joint Soviet-Romanian com- 
pany, TARS. In 1947 its planes made 3,200 flights and 
carried 40,000 passengers. The company was purchased 
by Romania in 1954 and renamed TAROM. During the 
Five Year Plan its passenger traffic was to increase by 90 
percent and its freight load by 55 percent. Judging from 
the conflicting statements of the regime’s spokesmen these 
targets were exceeded, but it is impossible to estimate what 
the present performance is.** During 1954 the airline made 
scheduled flights from Bucharest to the following cities in 
Romania: Cluj, Baia Mare, Sibiu, Oradea, Timisoara, 
Arad, Galati, Tulcea, Targu Mures, Bacau, Iasi and Con- 
stanta. In 1955 Orasul Stalin (Brasov) and Deva were 
added to the network. Until recently the only foreign flights 
made were to Budapest and Prague. A recent agreement 
with Poland provides that the Bucharest-Warsaw line will 
be serviced by Romanian planes. In the current year the 
number of passengers carried is expected to be 25 percent 
greater than in 1955, and the volume of freight about 7 
percent greater. Large capacity planes will be received 
from the USSR, while Romania will increase its own pro- 
duction of planes of the types MR 2 and IAR/817. 


Il. Bulgaria 


EFORE THE Communist seizure of power Bulgaria 
was a land of peasants and one of the least indus- 
trialized countries in Europe. Transportation had to com- 


*2 According to Gheorghiu-Dej at the Congress, “air transport 
increased more than 3 times”—i.e., by more than 200 percent— 
but according to Bodnaras it “increased over 2.2 times”—i.c., by 
more than 120 percent. 


WATER FLOWS IN THE FIRST COMPLETED SECTION OF THE CANAL 


De 


Typical propaganda photo of work on the Danube-Black Sea Canal. Project has since been discontinued. 


Romanian News (Washington), formerly issued by the Romanian Communist Legation, Dec. 28, 1952 
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New Danube Bridge 
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The bridge goes from Giurgiu in Romania to Russe in Bulgaria. It has a highway on the upper deck and a railroad on the lower. 


Picture from Zemedelsko Zname (Sofia), June 22. 1954 





promise with the Balkan Mountains, which divide the 
country horizontally, and with an extension of the Dinaric 
Alps in the southwest, called the Rodopi. The uneven 
terrain made railway building difficult, and the rural na- 
ture of the country was reflected in its primitive road 
system. About 55 percent of the foreign trade was carried 
on the Black Sea or the Danube. Most of it went under 
foreign flags, because the State-subsidized shipping com- 
pany had only nine vessels plying the Black Sea, and until 
1938 there was no river fleet at all. 

During most of the Second World War Bulgaria was 
nominally neutral toward the USSR. Because of this and 
also because of her geographic position, Bulgaria escaped 
the destruction visited upon other countries in Eastern 
Europe. The war enlarged Bulgaria by the annexation of 
Southern Dobruja, extending the northern frontier along 
the Danube to Silistra. This territory, which had been lost 
to Romania in 1913, had only one railroad about 60 kilom- 
eters in length, so that, as a result of its return, the density 
of the total rail network in proportion to area and popula- 
tion was slightly reduced. 

In the coalition government established in 1944, the Com- 
munists rapidly assumed key positions. In 1947 a Two 
Year Plan was introduced, foreshadowing in its aims the 
long-term plans introduced several years later in all of the 
captive countries. Of the total investment, 45 percent was 
to go to industry and mining, and 15 percent to transpor- 
tation and communication. The Plan envisaged very large 
increases in the production of heavy industry, which had 
been almost nonexistent before the war. Targets for trans- 
port were not published, but an article in Otechestven 
Front (Sofia) on December 28, 1948, reported that during 
1948 freight traffic on the railroads reached 2.5 billion ton- 
kilometers, as compared with 1.2 billion in 1939. By 1948 
the Communists had consolidated their power, and in 1949 
the First Five Year Plan began. It was part of a longer- 
term perspective in which Bulgaria would make up for her 
relative backwardness and “accomplish in twenty or thirty 
years what other countries accomplished in a century.” The 


total investment was to be more than five tim« 
been under the Two Year Plan, and about a third of it 
was to go to heavy industry. Total industrial 
was to increase by 119 percent. As if recog 


s what it had 


production 
nizing the de- 
mands this program would make upon transportation and 
communication, the Plan allotted 22 percent of 
ment to that sector. The Plan was completed in four years 
rather than five, though the fulfilled investment in trans- 
portation and communication turned out to be only 17 
percent of the total. In January 1953 a Second Five Year 
Plan was launched, with even greater emphas 
trial development than before. Of the total investment 
which was to be almost twice as large as under the previous 
Plan, 12 percent was allotted to transportation and com- 
munication. It was expected that the total volume 


nvest- 


ol 
freight transportation would increase 65 percent by 1957 
Rail transport was to increase by 50 percent, water trans- 


port by 77 percent, and road transport was to double 


Railroads 


The railroads were the underpinning of these plans 
since virtually all of the heavy hauling had to be done by 
them. In 1938 there were 2,992 kilometers of standard-gauge 
railroad, or about 2.8 kilometers of track for every 
square kilometers of land. (In Romania there were 
in Hungary 8.4, in Czechoslovakia 9.6. 
+39 kilometers of narrow-gauge track. 


2 
© 


There were L1iSO 
Following the di 
tates of geography, the network consisted of 
routes from west to east and a number of b 
ing north to the Danube and south 
frontier. Practically all of them were single-track lines 
Since then the length of the network has 


two main 
rancnes extend- 


toward the Greek 


increased Dy a 
little more than 25 percent. At the end of the Two Year 
Plan it was said to be 13 percent longer than in 1939: dur 
ing the First Five Year Plan another 361 k 
added; and the Second Five Year Plan (1953-195 
vides for 130 kilometers of new building 

28 Otechestven Front (Sofia Dec. | 


Delo (Sofia), March 2, 1954 and March 6. 1954. 








Railroad Freight Traffic in Bulgaria 


1939 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


1951 1952 ~ 1954 1955 


5,742 7,235 7,752 9,187 11,943 3,207 15,503 16,824 19,178 21,532 22,336 


100 126 135 2 230 270 293 334 375 389 





Sources: Index numbers from Transportno Delo (Sofia), Ministry of Transport, June 1955, and Rabotnitchesko Delo, Jan. 26, 1956. 


Tonnage figure for 1939 from Rudzki, op. cit., p. 8, based on monthly averages published in the Bulletin Mensuel de la 
Direction Generale de la Statistique, Sofia, June 1948, p. 111. 


I'he most impressive addition to the network has been 
the completion of the “sub-Balkanic” line which follows the 
southern flank of the Balkan Mountains from Sofia to Kar- 
lovo, Sliven and the Black Sea ports of Burgas and Stalin 

Varna Most of it was built before or during the war, 
except for a stretch of 96 kilometers between Sofia and 
Karlovo, which was finished by the Communists and 
opened on December 23, 1952, with much fanfare. It pro- 
vides a third route between Sofia and the eastern part of 
the country, reducing the distance to the Black Sea by 20- 
24 kilometers 

A 36-kilometer line from Lovetch to Troyan (1948 
forms part of a projected north-south railroad which will 
run from the Danube through Lovetch, Troyan, Karlovo, 
Plovdiv, Asenovgrad and Smolian to the Greek port of 
Xanthis on the Aegean. The widening of two narrow- 
gauge lines from Volujak to Dimitrovo (Pernik) and from 
Stanke Dimitrov to Bobov Dol, completed in 
1949, facilitates exploitation of the coal mines southwest 


Dupnitza 


of Sofia. Two other lines were built in the northeast during 
the First Five Year Plan, Samuil-Isperich and Liaskovetz- 
Ziataritza. In 1953 work was reported to be in progress on 
other lines: from Vratza to Oriachovo on the Danube; 
from Cherven-Breg to Gigen on the Danube, where a small 
bridge is to be built: from Gulabovo to Burgas on the Black 
Sea; and in Pobrudja and in the Rodopi Mountains.** 
During the First Five Year Plan a number of new sidings 


More 


well as the partial reconstruction of some railroads, includ- 


were built are contemplated during the Second, as 


ing the lines from Tulovo to Zimnitz, Cherven Breg to 
Telish and Plovdiv to Burgas, and a number of railroad 
stations. 

A project of international importance, the Danube bridge 
at Russe, was completed in 1954. It was carried out as a 
joint effort of the USSR and all of the captive countries 
It is a two-level rail and highway bridge, and its completion 
is both strategically and economically significant, since it 
affords a direct rail link from the Baltic to the Aegean. 

Bulgaria is dependent upon its railroads to a greater ex- 
tent than the other captive countries. In 1953 more than 
90 percent of the internal freight was carried by rail. The 
burden of the railroads is apparently between three and four 
times as large as it was before the war (see Freight Traffic 
table), which is impressive considering the probable size 
of the rolling stock 
1938 there were 595 locomotives, 672 coaches and 10,499 
freight cars. An article in Transporten Glas (Sofia) on 
August 2, 1952, stated that with “24 percent fewer locomo- 


The size can only be estimated. In 


tives and the same number of railroad cars, our transport 


t Bulcaria-Geograficheskie Ocheski, Moscow, 1953 


has increased to three times that of 1939.” In another 
article in Rabotnichesko Delo of August 7, 1955, Minister 
of Transport Dimitrov wrote that during the last five years 
the railroads had been supplied with 33 locomotives and 
1,675 passenger and freight cars. This implies that the 
number of freight cars now in operation must be some- 
what less than 15,000. 

The chief preoccupation of the railroad personnel has 
been, as in other Communist countries, with getting as 
much service as possible out of the inadequate rolling 
stock. According to a Swiss paper, the Neue Ziircher Zei- 
tung, of August 4, 1954, “The lack of locomotives and 
railroad cars is so great that until May 1, 1954, there was 
not a single express train between Sofia and Plovdiv. . . .” 
The shortage of locomotives has been so pronounced that 
passenger locomotives have frequently been used to pull 
freight trains. The railroads have leaned heavily upon 
Soviet technical help, including the advice of such high 
functionaries as the Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Railway Workers’ Union, the Soviet Minister of 
Railroads and the dispatcher of the Moscow railway sec- 
tion, as well as a host of engineers and instructors. All of 
the standard Soviet techniques have been applied to the 
Bulgarian railroads just as in other captive countries. The 
average turnaround time of freight cars—the time between 
loadings—was 6 days in 1948. It was reduced to 4.8 days 
in 1949, 3.9 days in 1950 and 3.6 days in 1951. The 
planned goal for 1953 was 3.2 days, but this was not 
achieved. 

Another technique favored by Soviet railroad experts— 
the heavy tonnage movement—has not been so successful 
in Bulgaria because of the uneven terrain and the sharp 
At the end of World War II only 27 percent of 
all railroad track was without grade, and only 19 per- 


curves. 


cent of the curves had a radius of more than 500 meters. ) 
The average gross weight of freight trains in 1949 was 560 
metric tons; it was 612 in 1950, 644 in 1951, 695 at the 
end of 1952, and in the middle of 1953 it reached 755 tons. 
According to Radio Sofia, January 25, 1956, it rose be- 
tween 1952 and 1955 by 11 percent. But the average gross 
weight of freight trains in Czechoslovakia was 1,800 metric 
tons in 1954, and on some lines in Poland the average 
weight is upwards of 2,000 tons. Still another way of mak- 
ing little do more is to lengthen the daily run of locomo- 
tives. The average in 1940 was 103 kilometers; by 1949 
it had been raised to 127 kilometers; in 1950 to 186; and 
in 1951 to 225.*° 

25 The figures on turnaround time, train weight and the daily 
run of locomotives are taken from Rudzki, of. cit., pp. 121, 127, 


128, and from a speech by Minister of Transport Dimitrov on 
Jan. 29, 1952. 
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These measures have added importance in Bulgaria be- 
cause of the limited coal supply. The best coal comes from 
the Dimitrovo mines, but not enough is obtained to satisfy 
the ever-increasing demand. The railroads, which account 
for 25 percent of coal consumption, have been forced to 
supplement it with lignite from the Marish basin. An edi- 
torial in Trud (Sofia), of April 10, 1953, commented that 
“locomotive operators do not argue any more about how 
to economize on coal, or whether to mix coal with lignite, 
but how to achieve the greatest economy in lignite. 

In other countries of the area Diesel and electric locomo- 
tives are being introduced, but this has not yet been done 
on a significant scale in Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria has two factories for the construction and re- 
pair of freight cars—the Zhdanov factory in Drianovo and 
the Cherveno Zname (Red Flag The 


largest repail depot for locomotives is the Dimitrov d: pot 


factory in Burgas 


in Sofia. 


Roads 


The regime has not developed road transport to the 
extent that seems to be required by its program of indus- 
trialization. Before the war motor roads were few, and 
even the best were poorly surfaced and adequate only for 
low speeds. In 1938 there were only from 4 to 5 thousand 


motor vehicles in all Bulgaria. Most of the 
carts drawn by horses, oxen or water-buffalo 


traffic was 


During the war the Government initiated a program for 
road construction and resurfacing, assisted by the Germans. 


1 


Most of the work, which was planned to extend until 1947, 


was determined by the requirements of German defense, 


or for the purpose of integrating the territories annexed 
from Romania, Greece and Yugoslavia in 1940 and 1941 
According to Sfpisanie na Bulgarsko Ikonom 
Druzestvo (Sofia), 1947, the total length of the roads in 
1946 was about 22.000 kilometers, of which less than halt 
were in good condition. The main roads and “‘first < 
roads, comprising less than a quarter of the network, we1 
in somewhat better shape—but over 40 percent of 
were not in good condition either 

here are no figures on the total amount of r d 


velopment since the war. According 


of Construction and Highways, the network crew by 
kilometers in 1947, 475 kilometers in 1948 and 520 i 
During 195 construction, paving and repair 
carried out on a total of 1,800 kilometers. In 1952 it 
expected that only 32 kilometers of new road would 
built and 1 ometers reconstructed: kilor S 

to be paved, < kilometers asphalted and 1,500 kilomet 
repaired In 1955 the amount of construction 

totalled only 8 kilometers. As in Romania and « re, 





the Communists have exploited the “hidden resources” of 
the economy by drafting the populace to work on the roads. 
The total value of this “voluntary” contribution in 1950, in- 
cluding labor, transportation and materials furnished by the 
people, was estimated at 2.6 billion leva (old currency) .”® 

Perhaps the most important road built since the war is 
that from Turnovo to Nova Zagora, an extension of the 
road from Russe to Turnovo. In conjunction with the new 
Danube bridge at Russe it affords a direct link from Ro- 
mania and the Soviet Union to southern Bulgaria near the 
Turkish border. By 1953 it had been paved as far as the 
Hain-Boaz mountain pass, and according to reports it was 
expected to be finished in 1954. 

Following the nationalization law of 1948, motor trans- 
portation was organized in two national enterprises. The 
State Automobile Transport (OAT) handles most truck 
and bus transportation. In order to liquidate the privately- 
owned carriers another organization, SOAT (Public Asso- 
ciation of Motor Transport), was formed. This was a kind 
of State-directed cooperative which assumed complete man- 
agement of private trucking, assigning monthly work quotas 
to its individual members along with allotments of fuel 
and oil. Although it still exists its importance appears to 
have diminished, since new automobiles are given to OAT 
rather than to private individuals, and it will probably con- 
tinue to wither away. Municipal passenger transportation 
is operated by the People’s Councils in the cities, under the 
control of the Ministry of Communal Economy and Con- 
The other enterprises, OAT and SOAT, are 
controlled by the Ministry of Transportation. 

Bulgaria evidently lags well behind the trend in other 
captive countries, where motor transport has grown enor- 


struction. 


mously since the war. Although bus transportation has in- 
creased significantly, the supply of trucks is still insufficient 
to remove much of the freight burden from the railroads. 
In 1946, according to Spisanie na Bulgarskoto Ikonomi- 
chesko Druzestvo, 1947, there were 3,907 trucks and 241 
buses. During the First Five Year Plan the number of auto- 
mobiles was expected to rise to “several times” the prewar 
level through imports from the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia. At the beginning of 1953 Minister of Construc- 
tion and Communal Economy Tonchev reported that the 
(i.e., those run by the People’s Coun- 
cils in the large cities) had 553 trucks and 137 buses, and 
that in 1952 the buses carried 33.8 million passengers. In 
1955 it was reported that city transport enterprises used 
200 buses.2* According to Radio Sofia on January 25, 
1956, the network of bus lines operated by OAT had ex- 
panded during the last three years to include a total of 
1,189 communities. 

One obstacle to an effective motor transport was the 
absence of repair facilities and spare parts. To remedy this, 
two repair plants and parts factories were opened in No- 
vember 1950, one near Sofia and the other in Plovdiv. 
They were built with Soviet assistance and equipped with 
machinery for manufacturing parts for the Soviet automo- 


communal enterprises 


26 Rabotnichesko Delo, Fcb. 13, 1952; Radio Sofia, January 25, 
1956 
27 E. B. Valev, Bulgaria, Moscow, 1949; Rabotnichesko Delo, 


Feb. 6, 1953; Zemedelsko Zname Sofia), Sept. 2, 1955 


biles supplied to Bulgaria. The Dimitrov tire factory in 
Sofia makes tires of synthetic rubber, and was expected to 
satisfy all Bulgarian needs by 1956.** 

There is no information on the actual volume of the 
Bulgarian road traffic, but articles in the press complain 
that motor transport has not been able to meet the targets 
set for it in the yearly plans. The volume of freight carried 
by State Automobile Transport (OAT) in 1953 was 25 
percent greater than in 1952, but this was less than had 
been planned. The following year it was expected to in- 
crease by 14 percent, but it remained the same as in 1953. 
In 1955 it was claimed to have increased by 35 percent, 
although it still did not meet the target.*° 


Waterways 


With the return of Southern Dobruja during the war 
Bulgaria lengthened her Black Sea coast and acquired two 
additional ports, Balchik and Kavarna. The chief ports 
for international traffic are now Balchik, Stalin (formerly 
Varna) and Burgas. Since Stalin is restricted to military 
use and Balchik is used exclusively for traffic with the 
USSR, Burgas is now the main port for commerce with 
other countries. This port has become much more active 
than before the war. Whereas in 1938 the total unloadings 
in all Black Sea ports were about 230,000 metric tons. 
Burgas alone now surpasses this figure. In the first six 
months of 1953 Burgas received 211 Soviet ships, 73 Ro- 
manian ships and 116 of other nationalities including Po- 
lish, Israeli, Italian and Greek. These did not include 
coastal vessels and tankers. They brought a total of 244,- 
000 tons of freight and 8,169 passengers: 

Nationality 


USSR 
Romania 


Other 


Freight 


123.900 tons 
49.000 tons 
71.500 tons 


Passengers 


3,217 
2.032 
2.920 


Stalin, the other large port, has evidently been flooded 
with freight from the Soviet Union. An article in Trud 
of January 13, 1953, said that more than 15,000 tons of 
goods were immobilized on the quays of Stalin awaiting 
shipment to the interior, and that 10,000 more were ex- 
pected to arrive any day. The glut included graphite, co- 
coa butter, burlap, cotton, rubber, machinery for the chem- 
ical combine “Stalin” and “many other machines and im- 
plements which our industry needs.” The article blamed 
the bottleneck on the railroads, and said that it was a per- 
ennial problem. 

During the war the Bulgarian Black Sea fleet was com- 
mandeered by the Germans, and all but one of the large 
vessels were lost. Since then it has been reconstructed by 
the purchase of four ships of more than 3,000 tons from 
Belgium and Sweden, and the refloating of another which 
had been sunk. To these were added a number of small 
vessels of less than 1,000 tons built in the shipyards at 
Stalin and Burgas. The present tonnage of the fleet, in- 


"28 Rabotnichesko Delo, Nov. 5 and 6, 1950; Otechestven Front, 
May 11, 1955 


29 Trud, Feb. 3, 1954; Rabotnichesko Delo, Jan. 27, 


27, 1955 and 
July 24, 1955; Radio Sofia, Jan. 25, 1956. 





OUR FIRST DRY DOCK 


HE citizens of Stalin, a lovely town on the Black 
Sea, flocked to see an important ceremony on 
September 1, the opening of an up-to-date dry dock 
for repair work of large-tonnage ships in the presence 


cluding small boats, is not large, but it is greater than be- 
fore the war and must be over 26,000 tons. 

In 1955 the State shipping company, Jnflot, had three 
regular freight lines. One ran from the Russian port of 
Odessa to Stalin in Bulgaria, Constanta in Romania, and 
the Near Eastern ports of Latakia, Beirut, Alexandria and 
Port Said, with connections to Istanbul and Cyprus. It 
was serviced by the “Shipka” (3,084 tons and 8 passengers 
and the “Hristo Smirnenski”’ (3,205 tons). Another lin 
ran from Odessa to Stalin, Constanta and Durres in Al- 
bania, serviced by the “Nikola Voptzarov” (3,056 tons and 
12 passengers). Comments in the Bulgarian press suggested 
that this line might be extended to Trieste, Venice and 
Fiume. A third line ran between Burgas and Istanbul, us- 
ing ships of less than 1,000 tons. Other ships, including 
the “Rodina” (5,000 tons) and the “Bulgaria” (7,600 
tons) are in service as tramps between ports in the Black 
Sea and the eastern Mediterranean. Bulgarian coastal 
shipping, for both passengers and freight, employs small 
motor vessels of several hundred tons. 

The Danube shipping fleet has been considerably en- 
larged since the war. The Communist regime inherited 32 
vessels, including three passenger freighters of 1,400 tons 
each (“Dimitrov,” “Stamboliiski,” “LX Septemvri’), 10 
freighters, 10 tankers, and 6 tugs. To these have been added 
a dozen new ones built either in Stalin or in the Komarno 
shipyards in Czechoslovakia.*° 

The largest Danube port is Russe, which contains a ship- 
yard, a foundry, five large warehouses and six cranes. Sec- 
ond in importance is Vidin, near the Yugoslav border, 
where a railroad ferry crosses over to Calafat in Romania. 
"80 Bulgaria-Geograficheskie Ocheski, Moscow, 1953; Christian 
Science Monitor (Boston), Feb. 5, 1955. 


of Premier Vulko Chervenkov, ministers, members of 


‘the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 


Party and other officials, as well as of M. Y. K. Pri- 
khodov, the Envoy Extraordinary and Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary of the Soviet Union. 

The dock is the product of up-to-date building. tech- 
nique and is fitted to deal efficiently and speedily with 
any repairs needed by ships. It was completed four 
months ahead of schedule and the workers feel they 
have a fine achievement to their credit in honour of 
the 11th anniversary of the country’s liberation from 
fascism. The motor-turbine shop and the housing 
block were built earlier and were puj into operation 
in 1954, 
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airline in the summer of 1947, 
nger flights began between Sofia, Plovdiv and Burgas 
Another line was established in May 1948 between Sofia. 
Gorna-Orekhovitsa and Stalin, and later a third link was 
added between Stalin and Burgas. In 1949 the joint Soviet- 
Bulgarian company TABSO was set up and took over all 
civil aviation, with the USSR supplying planes, technical 
equipment and trained personnel. During the First Five 
Year Plan regular flights began from Sofia to Budapest 
and Prague. In 1953 the Polish airline LOT extended its 
Warsaw-Budapest flights to Sofia once weekly. In the same 
year Bulgaria concluded an agreement with the airlines of 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland for the mutual ex- 
ploitation of some of the international lines. The USSR 
sold its share of TABSO to Bulgaria in 1954, but the com- 
pany still maintains the same name. In March 1955 the 
Soviets agreed to let Bulgarian planes fly the Sofia-Moscow 
route, which had hitherto been restricted to Soviet planes. 
In August 1955 a regular line was established between Sofia 
and Berlin by way of Budapest and Prague, with flights 
scheduled to take six and a half hours. More recently, in 
September 1955, an agreement was reached with Yugo- 
slavia for the establishment of air communications. 

The airplanes used are of the Douglas type, with two 
motors, and appear to be Soviet copies of the American 
DC-3. In addition to passengers the international lines 
often carry fresh fruits and vegetables to Prague, Warsaw 
and Berlin. 


lll. Albania 


OSCOW’S ENCLAVE on the southern flank of Tito’s Yu- 

goslavia is the least developed of all the European 
Satellites. A mountainous and rural land, it had in 1939 
no railroads at all, only 1,250 kilometers of roads and a 
few small boats that ventured along the Adriatic to Trieste. 
The Italian invasion in 1939 brought change to Albania. 
The proconsuls of Mussolini set up an Albanian Roads 
Administration and began building and improving; by the 
time of their capitulation in 1943 there were 2,224 kilome- 
ters of roads, some of them asphalted. They also started 
work on a railroad from the port of Durres to Elbasan in 
the mountainous interior, but finished only the roadbed 
and most of the bridges. In addition they improved the 
two ports of Durres and Vlona, and built a shipyard in 
Durres. In 1943 Durres was said to be handling 4,000 tons 
of cargo daily, and Vlona 700 tons. When the Italians left 
in September 1943 there followed a year of destruction and 
sabotage. Anglo-American air bombardment and the ac- 
tivities of partisan forces took some toll of roads and 
bridges; and the German occupiers destroyed some of the 
piers in Durres and Vlona before they surrendered. 

After the Albanian Communists took power in Novem- 
ber 1944, the influence of Yugoslavia began. A treaty of 
friendship and mutual aid, signed in July 1946, started a 
flow of supplies and technical help which enabled the com- 
pletion of the railroad begun by the Italians. Help came 
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also from the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, in the form of locomotives and cars. In 
November 1947, a 45-kilometer section of the railroad was 
finished from Durres to Peqin, and in December of 1950 
the remaining 35 kilometers to Elbasan were completed. 
Meanwhile, in 1948, another line of 37 kilometers was built 
from Durres to the capital at Tirana. Construction was 
also started in 1948 on a railroad from Shkodra to Tito- 
grad in Yugoslavia, but the rupture between Tito and the 
Cominform put an end to the project. 

Albania’s Two Year Plan (1949-1950) anticipated a 
freight traffic for 1950 of 16.7 million ton-kilometers, but 
apparently only half of this was achieved. At the Second 
Party Congress in April 1952, Minister of Internal Affairs 
Mehmet Shehu stated that in 1950 the freight perform- 
ance had been 8 million ton-kilometers. He added that in 
1955, the last year of the First Five Year Plan, the rail- 
roads would haul 42 million ton-kilometers of freight. He 
also declared that a new railroad of 90 kilometers would 
be built from the port of Vlona to the mining center of 
Memalia.** The most recent statements of the regime in- 
dicate that the railroads were as far from achieving their 
target in 1955 as they had been in 1950. The estimated 
performance of 20.2 million ton-kilometers, though far 
higher than that of 1950, is less than half of what Mehmet 
Shehu had announced it would be.* 

Little has been heard of roadbuilding since the Com- 
munists took over, except for the usual brigades of “volun- 
tary” workers. In the first ten years of the regime, from 
November 1944 to November 1954, new construction does 
not appear to have exceeded 300 kilometers. Another 300 
kilometers were asphalted, and 6.8 kilometers of bridges 
repaired. According to refugees, the state of the roads is 
not good, and the trucks and buses are old and decrepit. 
Mehmet Shehu said on the foregoing occasion that freight 
transport in trucks had amounted to 35 million ton-kilo- 
meters in 1950, and promised that it would reach 110 million 
in 1955. The actual achievement in 1955 appears to have 
been 105 million ton-kilometers. According to Radio Ti- 
rana on December 30, it is to increase by 11 percent in 
1956 to a level of 117 million. 

The ocean fleet now has upwards of 15 vessels, most of 
which were built before the war and nearly all of them less 
than 500 tons. The shipyard at Durres, inherited from the 
Italians, is known to have contributed three vessels to the 
Albanian fleet: the “Ali Kelmendi’”’ (600 tons), the “16 
Tetori” (200 tons) and the “10 Korriku” (150 tons). 
The Albanian boats go up the Yugoslav coast to Trieste 
and across the Adriatic to Bari in southern Italy. Mehmet 
Shehu told the Second Party Congress that water trans- 
portation accomplished 11 million ton-miles in 1950, ex- 
ceeding the target by 1.5 million. By 1955 it was expected 
to reach 23 million ton-miles. Actually it declined over 
the five years to 8 million, substantially less than in 1950. 
The 1956 target is 10.5 million. 


Albania has several airfields but no airline. The main 


82 Zeri i Popullit (Tirana), April 2, 1952. 

33 According to Radio Tirana in a broadcast of Dec. 30, 1955, 
the railroad target for 1956 will be 22 million ton-kilometers, or 
“9 percent higher than 1955.” 





Volume of Railroad Freight in the Captive 
Countries, by Country, 1937, 1949 and 1955 


1937 


Thousand 
Metric Tons 


Bulgaria .. : . ; 4.257 
Czechoslovakia 70,752 
Hungary 24,400 
Poland 75,120* 
Romania 26,800 
Total 201,329 
*1938 
Sources: Adam Rudzki, Easi-Central European Transportation, 
Council for Economic and Industry Research, Inc., 


Washington, D. C., 1955; tables in the foregoing article 
and previous articles of the series (NBIC, Dec. 1955, 


commercial airfield is at Tirana, and was used by the 
Italians before the war for their weekly service from Rome 
to Athens. During the occupation they enlarged and mod- 
ernized it. In February 1955 Radio Tirana announced that 
a Soviet airline from Moscow and Budapest would stop at 
Tirana once a week. 


Patterns and Conclusions 


The industrial revolution that the Communists are fa- 
thering in Eastern Europe has laid a heavy burden on 
transportation, and particularly on the railroads. The pat- 
tern in Romania and Bulgaria is essentially the same as in 
the other countries previously discussed, except that Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria are farther behind in the economic 
procession. With peasant populations and relatively little 
industry, they present a less complex picture. Primarily it 
is one of a railroad system inherited from pre-Communist 
and pre-industrial times being adapted with great haste to 
the purposes of a machine age. So great is their haste that 
the Communist regimes have not waited to expand rail- 
road capacity to a degree appropriate to the increased 
loads. They have been driven by the Soviet example 
Stalin could not wait either—and “assisted” by the Com- 
munist railroad techniques supplied by visiting Soviet ex- 
perts. In quantitative terms the performance has been 
impressive: Romania’s rail freight has doubled, according 
to official announcements, and Bulgaria’s is claimed to be 


nearly four times what it was before the war. In other 
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These new electrically-heated railway passenger cars were recently delivere 
by the Vagenka Tatra Works, Prague, for use om the Bulgarian State Railway 


Czechoslovak Life (Prague), November 1955 
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The 


Anti-Balloon 


Campaign 


ve EUROPE LEAFLET-BEARING BALLOONS began pene- 
trating the Iron Curtain in April 1954, in a campaign 
coordinated with Radio Free Europe broadcasts. This 
combined printed and spoken word operation was the first 
attempt by the West to communicate methodically and in- 
tensively with the captive peoples. The campaign was di- 
rected first to Czechoslovakia, then extended to Hungary 
in October 1954 and to Poland in February 1955. To date 
over 400,000 balloons have carried more than 250 million 
leaflets into these countries. The leaflets are small bi-weekly 
newspapers; special pamphlets, such as the text of President 
Eisenhower's Christmas message to the captive peoples; and 
larger brochures, such as the revelations of Josef Swiatlo 
on the Polish secret police. 

The foremost objective of the radio-leaflet operation is 
to break the information monopoly which the Satellite 
regime uses to suppress or distort the facts both about 
Western life and policy and its own internal situation. 
Through the operation of their own free press and radio, 
the captive peoples receive not only uncensored news, but 
proof of their continuing connection with the West, and a 
sense of their own unity and power against the Communist 
oppressor. 

From the first the Communist regimes have tried tire- 
lessly and vigorously to defend themselves against the leaf- 
let operations. They have dispatched a series of protest 
notes to the US government; five have been sent by 
Czechoslovakia alone. To prevent the leaflets from get- 
ting into the hands of their people, the regimes sent military 
airplanes to shoot down the balloons, organized task forces 
of soldiers, police and school children to collect the leaflets, 
and even held a leaflet-burning ceremony in a village square. 
Two attempts were made to sabotage the balloon launch- 
ing sites in Germany. 

The regime press and radio engaged in direct arguments 
with the leaflet messages, often adopting the leaflet’s own 
phraseology. In attacking a leaflet which reminded farmers 


Tag on microphone reads “Free Europe.” Caption is a quote from 
Lincoln: “It is true that you may fool all the people some of the 
time; you can even fool some of the people all the time; but you 
can’t fool all of the people all the time.” 


Pravda (Bratislava), February 3, 1956 


of the regime decree authorizing voluntary withdrawals from 
collective farms, Czechoslovak Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture Nepomucky railed: “The Western slanderers from 
Free Europe, the clouds of mendacious leaflets, the sub- 
versive activities of kulaks cannot . . . discourage those who 
have decided or will choose to join the kolkhozes. . . .” 
When the campaign took up the cause of the Czechoslovak 
workers in electing sympathetic representatives to factory 
shop committees, the regime scoffed “Who are these traitors 
who so belatedly take an interest in the conditions of our 
workers?” But Radio Prague, December 12, 1954, warned 
workers to beware of candidates who profess to support the 
rights and demands of workers as being “enemy inspired.” 
Imre Nagy, then Hungary’s Premier, personally attacked 
the leaflets in connection with the Local Council elections: 
“The enemy inside and out has been watching and hoping 
to fry its own political fish at the Council elections . . . 
[but] our people [will] not be fooled by trumped-up news, 
or balloons which are the butt of jokes and laughter 





These attempts to prevent people physically from secur- 
ing the leaflets and to refute the ideas contained in them 
evidently failed to meet the situation. Gradually regime 
attacks began to shift from the content of the operation to 
its mechanics. At the beginning of January, the entire 
Soviet-bloc propaganda apparatus launched a full-scale 
drive to arouse domestic and international public opinion 
against the balloons. The argument was based on pur- 
ported physical hazards posed by the balloons, with no play 
given to the ideological hazards to the Communists. Bal- 
loon operations were now said to “constitute a real danger 
to the lives and properties of the people.” 

Significantly, the charge that balloons are a menace to 
civil aviation was first brought by Soviet Foreign Minister 
V. M. Molotov, on the occasion of West German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s visit to Moscow in September 1955. This 
was followed by a series of Czechoslovak press accounts of 
balloon explosions. It was reported that the balloons carried 
explosive devices, jaundice germs, enemy agents, and in- 
cendiary pellets—‘small white tablets which,” according 
to Radio Prague, December 18, “fell into a puddle and 
ignited.” * 

The anti-balloon campaign went into high gear early 
in January, apparently sparked at least in part by regime 
fury at the Eisenhower Christmas message, which was 
dropped in leaflets over the Iron Curtain countries. Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister Vaclav David, addressing the 
National Assembly on January 13, lashed out at “the bal- 
loons with subversive leaflets, which endanger air traffic 
as well as the lives and safety of our people, particularly 
our children.” Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), February 7, 


declared: “The balloon exploits of ‘Free Europe’ are not a 
new thing. The greatest intensity of this campaign has 
been, however, noted in the Czechoslovak Republic from 
the moment when Mr. Dulles, Mr. Harriman [sic] and 
Company began to say New Year prayers for the ‘oppressed 
people behind the Iron Curtain.’” On January 17, Radio 
Prague reported that a 14-year-old boy had been injured 


in Drienov, Slovakia, by an exploding balloon. It com- 
mented: “With the same disgust with which our people 
have rejected the so-called ‘Christmas messages’ of certain 
representatives of the US, and their ‘prayers’ for freedom in 
our countries, the Czechoslovak people protest against 
these further ‘messages’ which only show how hypocritical 
is this ‘concern’ for our future.” 

On January 18, a Czechoslovak airliner crashed near 
the Tatra Mountains in Slovakia, killing 22 passengers, in- 
juring four. The regime radio announced that Czecho- 
slovak authorities were “compelled” to suspend all night 
flights and to warn foreign airlines of the dangers of flying 
in those areas of Czechoslovakia infested with balloons. 
The regime appointed a commission to investigate the 
crash and lodged a formal complaint with the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. The commission’s re- 
port, released on February 21, attributed the crash to a 
collision with a Free Europe Press balloon. The evidence 
on which the commission based its report was the discovery 


* Apparently a reference to the dry ice in the balloon mechan- 
ism which inverts the box containing the leaflets. 


of remnants of a balloon and leaflets about two miles trom 
the scene of the crash. A Czechoslovak aviation official 
told a press conference that no traces of the balloon were 
found in the plane’s wreckage and none of the four sur- 
vivors reported seeing a balloon before the crash. (How- 
ever, that a balloon caused the crash was automatically as- 
sumed in the first account of the accident published by the 
Austrian Communist paper Volkstimme.) The Czecho- 
slovak regime “reserved the right to demand” indemnity 
from the United States for the accident. 

On January 28, at the time of the meeting of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization [Soviet bloc nations] in 
Prague, an anti-balloon exhibition opened there, featuring 
photographs of houses allegedly demolished and men, wo- 
men and children burned by exploding balloons. Cor- 
respondents of foreign newspapers covering the meeting 
were directed to the exhibition, and groups of factory work- 
ers and school children were conducted through it. A sim- 
ilar exhibition was opened in Bratislava on February 26. 

Rude Pravo January 26, introduced the 
charge that balloons damaged the country’s power lines 
and electric circuits. This charge was repeated in subse- 
quent attacks on balloon hazards. 


Prague 


The cry of “Danger!” was picked up and echoed 
throughout the entire Soviet bloc. In the months of Janu- 
ary and February approximately 700 separate attacks on 
balloons were made by Soviet bloc press and radio organs. 
At the beginning of February these denunciations regularly 
linked or confused the leaflet balloons with the US Air 
Force meteorological balloons mainly (but not only) in al- 
legations of the size of the balloons and the weight of their 


payloads. On February 5, Radio Moscow broadcast the 


Rude Pravo (Prague), January 8, 1956 





of the Soviet protest note to Washington which com- 


plained that “US organizations are continuing to launch 


into the airspace of the Soviet Union balloons with ballast 


consisting ol 


USSR 


pamphlets and propaganda hostile to the 
The US State De partment’s re ply on February 8 


pointed out the note’s “apparent confusion” of Air Force 


meteorological balloons, which had landed in Russia, with 
the leaflet balloons sent by private organizations to the cap- 
tive European nations 

Hungary and Poland, the two other leaflet target nations. 
harges of 


duplicated the balloon damage and incon- 


4 
made by Czechoslovakia 


venience On January 21, two 
MIG-15 jet planes from Hungary crashed on Austrian ter- 
ritory. Observers reported that one jet was pursuing the 
other, which appeared to be trying to flee over the Aus- 
trian border. The surviving pilot was a Russian Air Force 
officer. The Austrian government protested to the Hun- 
garian regime, which made an official reply on February 9, 
claiming that the two planes had accidentally collided 
with each other while engaged in “spotting” balloons drift- 
ing in from Austrian territory. 

On February 8, Hungarian Premier Hegedus, proclaim- 
ing the “peaceful intentions” outlined at the conference of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization, called for “immediate 
cessation of provocations endangering the independence 
and security of Hungary.” Hegedus cited “the balloons of 
various types and destinations which interfere with air 
communications and jeopardize the lives of Hungarian citi- 
zens.” On the same date Hungary sent a diplomatic pro- 
test to the US against the weather balloons and “US gov- 
ernment complicity in the dispatch of other balloons carry- 
ing slanderous propaganda leaflets.” 

Poland followed suit with a February 13 protest to the 
US government which stressed the physicial dangers of the 
balloons. The 


Polish regime claimed that an airplane 


carrying the Canadian Foreign Minister Lester Pearson to 
Moscow had been threatened by a balloon collision. The 
“near incident” was alleged to have taken place near Lodz 
on October 5, 1955. No mention of it appeared in the 
Polish press until February 13, more than four months after 
it supposedly occurred. (The following day Foreign Min- 
ister Pearson said that this was the first he had heard of 
American balloons floating near his plane during his flight 
to Moscow last October. The captain of the plane also 
stated he knew nothing of any such balloon incident.) 
Cases of explosions and fires were also cited in the press. 

Polish propaganda has tended to concentrate on the 
Czechoslovak and Hungarian leaflet operations and to un- 
derplay its own. However, the fact that the leaflets di- 
rected to Poland are reaching their target and having an 
effect was acknowledgd as recently as January 10, 1956, 
in the Warsaw Sztandar Mlodych. An inhabitant of 
Smoniowice in the Proszowice district wrote: “In our vil- 
lage, we have a good library, but hardly anyone takes ad- 
vantage of it. Allegedly, the young people have no time to 
read; in fact, during the long winter evenings, they either 
sleep, or are busy spreading gossip about each other. We 
are inactive. However, the enemy is continuously active, 
and spreads hostile propaganda among the peasants. The 
following instance points up the need for vigilance; re- 
cently as I was going along a busy village street, I found a 
copy of the bulletin Wolna Europa [Free Europe], full of 
venom and hatred, tucked under two stones. . . .” 

Every regime in the Communist bloc, including China 
and Outer Mongolia, has protested, either on behalf of the 
leaflet-target nations—through extensive quotation and 
comment on Czechoslovak, Hungarian and Polish “balloon 
incidents”—or on their own behalf. In the latter case their 
protests are registered with the US or UN against the Air 
Force meteorological balloons or against balloons of either 


"A Balloon Returns from Bulgaria” 


~ 


Balloon is shown at left flying over Bulgaria; next it is caught by U.S. soldier in West Germany. Soldier looks at film and discovers: 
370 million lei of aid from the USSR,” “the sixth price reduction,” “Unanimous vote for the Fatherland Front.” The enraged soldier is 


shown knifing the balloon, frantically screaming “Communist.” 
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variety which have landed on their soil and “violated ter- 
ritorial integrity.” 


Aims and Answers 


Like the germ warfare propaganda campaign—which it 
closely resembles in technique and intent—the balloon 
“menace” campaign is aimed first of all at arousing public 
opinion against the US on moral and humanitarian grounds. 
The campaign also exploits political hopes and fears: the 
balloon operations are denounced for “hampering nor- 
malization of international relations,” refuting the 
“Geneva spirit” and contributing to world tension. The 
Soviet bloc press quotes heavily from the non-bloc Com- 
munist press—notably the Yugoslav press which has at- 
tacked the balloon operations and the Austrian Communist 
paper Volkstimme—in an attempt to fan uncertainty and 
alarm among the neutralist and uncommitted nation of 
Europe and Asia. The position of Austria and West Germany 
is exploited for anti-US propaganda by charging that the 
use of these nations’ territory for balloon operations is an 
infringement of their sovereignty and neutrality. Reports 
that balloons and leaflets have landed in Austria, Great 
Britain and France are publicized, with the imputation that 
this constitutes an “affront” to these nations. International 
law and civil aviation conventions are repeatedly invoked. 


The Communist regimes also endeavor to show that their 
own people are opposed to the balloon operation because 
of the dangers it poses to life and property. Local groups 
of workers, National Committee members and citizens are 
organized to issue protests against the balloons. Re-defec- 
tors are used by the press and radio to “expose” the balloon 
launchers as charlatans and traitors. 


In sum, the regimes attempt to project a picture of reck- 
less and irresponsible activity contrary to accepted stand- 
ards of international legality and respect for humanity. The 
charges of physical hazard are unfounded and unproven: 
the leaflet-bearing balloons, despite allegations of for- 
midable size and weight, have 4 maximum airborne dimen- 
sion of under 13 feet, weigh less than ten pounds fully 
loaded, and are equipped with a simple device for spilling 
out the gas. In this connection, it may be noted that for 
fourteen months after the balloon campaign started the 
Communist press did not report a single “explosion.” Nor 
do the balloons, which float high over normal civil aviation 
airlanes, imperil aircraft. This was demonstrated by the 
Communists themselves when, on Czechoslovak Air Force 
Day, September 4, 1955, they staged a display in Prague 
during which military planes knocked down balloons by 
ramming them. A photograph and caption describing this 
manoeuver appeared in the September 5, 
Rude Pravo (Prague). 


1955, issue of 


The independent Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung, February 
11, called the implication of balloons in aircraft inci- 
dents an example, like the liquidated Beria, of Com- 
munist reliance on useful scapegoats. The British weekly 
Time & Tide, February 11, warned that “we [the free 
world] should not fall for their [the Communists’] tricks, by 
accepting the views that the balloon campaign is ‘immoral,’ 
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Left: “We want only your good.” Right: “That would be too ex- 
pensive for us.” 


Announcer and balloons are identified as Free 


; am 
Europe’s.] 


Prace (Prague), February 2, 1956 


dangerous to aircraft, or the cause rather than the result 
of East-West tension. The free world has not only a 
right but a duty to maintain contact by whatever means it 
can with the victims of Communism.” The 
server, February 12 Communist de- 


London Ob- 
2, commenting on the 
mand to have the balloons stopped, cited Communist radio 
jamming and frontier blockading. The West “cannot con- 
sent to unilateral disarmament in the ideological field,” 
said the paper. 


The free world has recognized the fabrication of the 
“balloon menace” 


issue for what it is: a simple tactic to 
avoid 


the real which the danger 
posed by the leaflet-radio campaign to the regimes’ hold 
over their captive peoples. The real danger is the message 
of the campaign to these people that the military-atomic 
stalemate does not mean acceptance of the status quo in 


and ‘obscure 


issue, is 


captive Europe and that Communist domination is not in- 
vincible and eternal. 


A leaflet message currently being sent into Czechoslo- 
vakia defines the concept and possibilities of liberation by 
popular pressure thus: 


Our [the captive peoples’] strength is not in our suffering. 
It is in our opposition to the regime. If we have entered 
the realm of international debate, and if we have gotten on 


the agenda of controversial items, it is not because someone 
feels sorry for us. It is because after the currency reform. the 
workers in our country went out into the streets and shook 
the regime’s foundations. It is because in Hungary the peas- 


ants dissolved one-half of the collectives It is bec ause in Po- 


land the people forced the removal of at least some of the 


outward signs of the Soviet masters. It is because we have 


not given up our Christian and Western traditions, and 
because we keep fighting for them No Eisenhower ot 
Eden will ever get us on a conference agenda if we fail 


remind the whole world—including th: 


Soviets ot 


Our- 
selves again and again as a burning international issue 


At 
the root of all this is a truth which we must bear in mind 


at all times: free mankind has indeed a moral obligation 
to fight for Czechoslovak freedom. But in the first place, 
we, Czechs and Slovaks, have this obligation to ourselves.” 





This is Radio Free Europe —The Voice of Free Czechoslovakia . . . 


Following is the text of a recent broadcast on the Communist balloon protests, beamed into 


Czechoslovakia by Radio Free Europe. 


je SEIZING POWER in any country, the Communists 

immediately take four steps: they introduce dictator- 
ship, establish offices for the secret police, create a center 
from which instructions are issued as to what the citizen 
should know and think, and they proceed to surround the 
new system by an Iron Curtain. 


There is no point in discussing which of the four meas- 
ures is the most important: one cannot exist without the 
other; they are four facets of one and the same thing, four 
walls of a square. These four measures are indispensable 
and dear to the Communist heart and are passionately pro- 
tected. The Iron Curtain can be pierced by letters. Against 
that there is censorship. By travel. 
magazines and books from abroad. They are not circulated. 


By the mingling of the population with the citizens of other 


States. 
Against that hundreds and thousands of jamming stations 
And the Iron Curtain can be traversed by bal- 
Against that the government now wages a diplo- 


Against this there is intimidation. By broadcasting. 


were built. 
loons. 
matic campaign. Whatever the attendent details, everyone 
ought to know what the heart of the matter is: the build- 
ers of the Iron Curtain defend their handiwork. 


Nobody can accuse the Communist government of not 
knowing how to put things dramatically. The point of the 
balloons is not that they fly but that they discharge pam- 
phlets. In recent weeks the regime has been describing mat- 
ters as if the country were being bombarded, the popula- 
tion living in fear, as if the houses were on fire and shooting 
flames, as if the balloons were spying and killing. For a 
long time the regime has been doing everything in its powe1 
the balloons: it asserted that they dropped 
germs, counterfeit money, boxes that explode, pellets that 
ignite, candy that poisons, fountain pens that cripple peo- 
ple. The regime tried twice to blow up the buildings from 
which the balloons were sent. When that failed, it began 
to rebuke the Americans for extravagance: the sending of 
balloons, it said, costs a lot of money. 


to counteract 


Beginning January 1—why January 1?—the Commu- 
nist regime lodges diplomatic protests on all sides. Begin- 
ning January 1—why January 1?—the regime broadcasts 
news that the balloons explode. Beginning January 1, the 
regime discovered that the balloons jeopardized air trans- 
Beginning January 1—why only beginning 
January 1, since the balloons have been sent in for two years 
now ?—people with burns are found in the country and 
the balloons now demolish houses. The date January 1 


portation. 


seems important. What happened on that day? 


On January 1, the American President sent a message 


That is prohibited. By 


to the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. The message said 
that the liberation of these peoples is and will remain an 
objective of American foreign policy. Nikita Khrushchev 
in Russia and every regime functionary in Czechoslovakia 
scanned the message and then said that President Eisen- 
hower had announced his intention of reinstating capitalism 
in the countries behind the Iron Curtain. And then the 
balloons intervened and dispersed in millions of copies the 
text of Eisenhower’s statement in black and white. That 
was evidently more than the regime could bear. The bal- 
loon danger is that the population will receive correct texts. 

The balloons leave the regime unprotected from the 
possibility of the people learning the truth. In its protests 
the Czechoslovak regime says that the balloons impair its 
sovereignty. To be sure, the balloons carrying correct texts 
do impair the sovereign right of the regime to distort at will 
what is said where and what happens here or there. To 
be sure, they impair the sovereignty of the Iron Curtain. 
So far not one single balloon has collided with a plane, but 
the balloons have many times collided with the Ministry 
of Propaganda. Not only do the people learn that the aim 
of America is the liberation of the nations behind the Iron 
Curtain and not the re-establishment of the old order, but 
the government svstem is 
jeopardized. That artifice of trying to make the population 
acquiescent by depriving it of knowledge of the surround- 
ing world, becomes difficult. . . . Understandably the re- 
gime based on the existence of the Iron Curtain gets worked 
up over everything that unhinges its efficiency. It cannot 
be otherwise. For if the Iron Curtain is unhinged then 
not a foot and not a toe is affected, but the very spine of 
the system. 


entire meticulously elaborated 


The balloons are the consequence of the Iron Curtain, a 
tame shadow of the savage fact. The Iron Curtain is con- 
trary to the spirit of the entire evolution of mankind. In 
the 20th century it is like the appearance of a long-extinct 
beast. Were it not for the Iron Curtain, the balloons that 
fly ten thousand meters high over the frontier would not 
exist either. Far more than the international question of 
the balloons, there exists the international question of the 
Iron Curtain. The Iron Curtain is enemy number one of 
peace because it alienates the nations among themselves. It 
is impossible to pursue a rational international policy as 
long as hundreds of -aillions of people are fenced in by the 
Iron Curtain in oraer to make them ingest wild fabrica- 
tions and clench their fists. If coexistence is at all possible 
it is only as equality in the disseminatio:. of ideas. If the 
spirit of Geneva is ever to come then it will be onlv when 
untruth ceases to be protected by the Iron Curtain 





Market in Cracow 


"The First Day 
of the Month’ 


This article appeared in Zycie Literackie (Cracow), Jan- 
uary 8, 1956. It presents a picture, remarkably frank and 
undogmatic for the Communist press, of the vicissitudes 
of everyday life in Poland today. 


n Tuespays and Fridays, Kleparski Market changes 
Q into a huge bouquet of vegetables, flowers and fruits; 
all the colors, shapes, smells and tastes produced by the 
soil of Cracow region. Apples, nuts, cabbages, mushrooms 
pile on the collectives’ stalls in the brown wicker baskets 
of village women, or simply in piles placed on the pave- 
ment. The narrow passages between those stretches of 
green, yellow and red overflow with a crowd of buyers. 
Mostly, the crowd consists of elderly women, worried and 
busy. In the street, some peasant wagons have come to 
stop; here you may. make arrangements for the supply of 


your 


over 
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“It is quite different if you kill and pluck a bird yourself. 
It has a better taste. 


from the shop-window. 


My husband would not even touch 
He has his likings 
their round, rosy bald heads out of 


”° 
a Goose 


wk ker 
“I shall take ten of them. 
price a little 


For pity’s sake, lower your 
Your prices are so high that one might 
think that your hens now lay golden eggs.” 
“Gentlemen, buy some mushrooms from me. They are 
first quality mushrooms, dry as pepper, you see? And what 
flavor! They are real wonders, not mushrooms! They come 
from Myslenice region. You can be sure that your wife will 
be pleased with them.” 
“Are you crazy? 


tatoes ? 


170 zloty for one meter of po- 
Aren’t you peasants afraid of God’s punishment?” 

‘“My dear lady, this year’s crop has not been good; what 
do you want from me?” 

“Have our wages been raised? My husband used 
to bring home six hundred zloty and he still brings 
no more than that. Our wages have remained the same.” 

“Everyone has to make ends meet. Do you think 

that we pay no taxes and have no obligatory deliver- 
ies to make?” 
“You know how to go about your business! You knew 
Those pianos 
which vanished from bourgeois homes are now in your 
village houses. You will not find them in our railroad 
workers’ homes.” 

“Lady, you shouldn’t mention those things. . . . Better 
tell me where I can buy some boards. If you do, I'll re- 
duce the potato price for you, and in addition I'll give you 
free 50 kilograms.” 


it during war time, and you know it now. 


“Ah, stuff yourself with those boards, man! Do you 
think that everyone is trading like yourself? Let me hear 
your last word. I'll pay 150 zloty per meter; I need four 
meters.” 

“Gid-dap, horse, we won’t make any business here; gid- 
dap . . . gid-dap.” 

“To hell with it! What a scoundrel! . . . Oh, what are 
you doing here? Have you seen that scoundrel? Has 
anyone ever heard such a thing! 170 zloty for one meter! 


Come and join us, please. I shall tell you about Poldeczek.” 


| N MY BACHELOR days, during the first years after the war, 

I often visited that house. It was a two-story, narrow 
apartment house with wooden galleries around it, with 
common waterpipes in the staircase and common water- 
closets. 

This is a district inhabited by workers and railroad em- 
ployees. From time to time, among the dark uniforms of 
railway workers and gray workers’ suits, one may see the 
worn-out suit of a clerk, or of a shop assistant. The 
patched skirts and worn-out bodices, noise of quarrels on 
the porches, at kitchen entrances, and a harmonious “uni- 
sono” of their daily litanies in the Church. 

“I told Poldeczek: you wait with getting married until 
the winter time, why hurry? I was explaining to him like 
to a good man: a mother has to go to a wedding cerernony 
in decent clothes so as not to be ashamed before her 


daughter-in-law. I can’t afford a new suit, but my 
winter coat is still quite decent, did you see it?—it is made 
from pre-war Bielsko material. . . . Why could he not wait 
until winter, when I could go to Church in that elegant 
coat? Do you think that he agreed to wait? He did not, 
and it hurt me. I told him: if you are such a son, we, 
your parents, would not go to Church for your wedding. 
My husband could not resist and went, but not I... I 
did not relent.” 

Through the kitchen door I can see the interior of a big, 
decently furnished room. I recognize every piece of furni- 
ture, every picture on the walls. Nothing has changed 
here. Only—above the sofa there smiles out of a large 
photograph the round face of a little child. A grandson— 
it means that relations between the two families are not 
entirely broken. 

“A grandson? Poldek has already given us a second one. 
It would seem that we should be glad of it—but, after all, 
why should we be glad? I told Poldek: you should not be 
in a hurry to have a child. First you should enjoy your- 
selves a little, you should buy this and that, arrange your 
home. The result was that within three years they had 
two sons. And they are poor as church mice. My daugh- 
ter-in-law is ailing, so how can one man earn enough 
money to cover the expenses of the whole family? 
My husband goes to visit them from time to time, and I 
never let him go without putting something for them into 
his briefcase. But we ourselves are not wealthy people 
how can we afford to help them? Maybe we should 
do it out of those six hundred sloty earned by my 
husband? You have been in the market and you 
know the prices. In this house, the worst day for all of 
us is the first day of each month. People quarrel on that 
day from early morning on, and the women are so furious 
that it is better not to get near them. You get those few 
pieces of paper money and have to think how to live 
on them for the whole month. It is the same as if you 
would want to cover yourself with a too-short blanket: if 
you pull the blanket to cover your head, you uncover your 
legs; if you want to cover your legs, the upper part of your 
body is bare.” 

“Mrs. Zientar, I have to go now, but in about a week’s 
time I shall come again. That will be around the first of 
the month.” 

“Do come, please, we shall have a nice talk. My hus- 
band will be there, and he will give us a drink. He has a 
bottle somewhere, but he hides it so cleverly that even I 
don’t know where it is.” 


Il. 


Ks wiTHouT looking at a calendar, one can easily tell 

that it is the end of the month: in the shops, the usual 
crowds of people are getting smaller, and even in the 
“Delikatesy” it is possible to get processed meat products 


without too great difficulties. If it happens that the plan 
for the month is not wholly fulfilled, the shop personnel 
are glad to work in the morning hours on the last Sunday 
in a given month in order to make up for the lacking few 


percentages of the norm. Afterwards, during the first ten 





"How Statistics Are Made" 


At the Liszkach State farm: “I can see At 


the State farm 
they have harvested 30 hectares.” 


Liszkach they've 
hectares.” 


days of the month, there is a great rush in the shops. The 
indicators of the fulfillment of the plan rise quickly; at the 
end of the second ten days, however, there comes a slow- 
down. 

I have obtained some data which gives an interesting pic- 
ture of those fluctuations of demands. The Provincial 
Commission for Economic Planning put at my disposal the 
analysis of incomes and expenditures of the population in 
Cracow Province during the third quarter of the current 
year. The income per worker 
Socialized sector amounted 


before deductions) in the 
1,195 zloty monthly; the 
income per capita of the population amounted to 482 zloty. 
The analysis of the expenditures proves that during the 
above-mentioned period the population spent 361 zloty per 
capita for consumption, and 40 zloty for various contribu- 
tions. The rest (7.9 percent 
petty expenditures. 


to 


went for services and other 
In other words, the major part of 
income is used immediately for consumption purposes. To 
express it in still simpler terms: the wages are spent for 
food and for the most essential needs. Are they 
really sufficient for covering those needs? 

The figures appear to prove that they are, because the 
expenditures do not exceed the earnings. However, we 
may ask whether those figures include all the expenditures 
and all earnings. 

The analysis of the Commission for Economic Planning, 
in the column “Sums spent on purchase of goods,” is as 
follows: 

. 87.2 percent—for purchases in the Socialized sector, 
3.7 percent—for purchases in non-Socialized trade, 
3.9 percent 
farmer, 


for purchases made directly 


from the 


5.2 percent—purchases made directly from small pro- 


ducers. 


already 
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and at his home, and how much of the consumption goods 


has been purchased directly from the producer, and 

the individual shopkeeper, apart from the nounts shov 
official the Fu Oth 

A sum of at least 20-25 percent should be added to 
the total expenditures of the population in order to 
make up for the amounts not included in reports sub- 
mitted for official use. 
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pending on the number ot members of the given family, on 
the number of working persons, etc. It is to be estimated 
that for the most common type of family (4 persons, out 
of whom one or two are working; total income about 1,500 
the average income does not exceed 350-400 
zloty per head. 

What does it cost to feed one person? What is the mu- 
tual relation of prices and wages? 


sla 
zioty 


As long as the State Commission on Economic Planning 
accepts as a basis only the “stiff” figures taken from analyti- 
cal and statistical reports, without checking their actual 
accuracy, without a wide social inquiry, we shall not be 
able to get out of the magic circle of figures and to find 
a way of restoring a healthy state of affairs. 


A r'HE END of the month, the shops become less and less 
crowded. And in the house situated in the street which on 
one side is protected by St. Florian’s Church and on the 
other by the perpetually noisy railway station, for a few 
last days of each month the neighbors run to each other to 
borrow a spoon of fat, or an egg, or a few zloty. The main 
thing is to keep going until the end of the month. 
Mother Zientar is fidgety: “What has happened to my 
husband, he should be home by now. No doubt, he has 
she consoles herself. “I know him, 
he doesn’t drink too much. Of course, he likes to have a 
drink at home, or in the company of his colleagues; every 
now and then he is also glad to accept a drink offered to 
him by someone after his working hours; however, he never 
drinks on the first day of the month. He always gives all 
the money to me. With Sedak, for instance—by the way, 
you know Sedak, don’t you? He lives one flight down—it 
is different. He is a mechanic and he has some side-line 
earnings. On payday, his wife usuaily waits for him half a 
day at the cashier’s office. In spite of it, he sometimes man- 


gone to buy something,” 


Sign over door: “Housing Distribution Department.” 
Caption: “The old fortress.” 
Swiat (Warsaw), November 27, 1955 


ages to escape and then he drinks heavily, until he spends 
all his money. My husband never does such a thing”. 

Here comes her husband, Tomasz, a very short man, hid- 
den in his grey-black railway-uniform coat, his steel-rimmed 
glasses fallen down his nose. Bony, with a square forehead 
and thin, grayish hair. As he looks over his glasses, stern 
and kindly by turn, he reminds you of an honest old village 
vicar. However, at the moment his eyes are a bit too shiny 
and his nose too red... . 

“You should be ashamed of yourself!” scolds his wife. 
“A guest is waiting for you, and what a guest, Poldeczek’s 
friend, and you have been drinking. Just tell me, how 
much money did you spend?” 

“Don’t get excited, mother!” Mr. Tomasz puts his hand 
into his pocket. “Here you have all the money. As 
far as vodka is concerned, I admit it. You will under- 
stand,” he turns to me, “there was an accident. We were 
just busy shifting cars away from Monopol’s tracks; all 
of a sudden we saw that one of the cars was leaking. For 
goodness’ sake! It’s alcohol, pure alcohol! And so, every- 
one put under the wagon whatever bucket he could find. 
It would have been a sin to waste any of it. I even brought 
home some.” (He pulls out a quart of spirit, which 
looks suspiciously clear.) “Mother, add some juice to it. 


Add also some boiled water. And give us something to 
eat.” 


“You both go to the sitting room. Don’t disturb me!” 
Mother Zientar pulls the kitchen ceiling lamp all the 
way down to light the table, puts on her glasses, and licks 
her pencil. A big, grayish-brown hen jumps up on the arm 
of her chair and cackles in a friendly way. Another hen, 


a white one, is digging up coal and salvage in a case near 
the kitchen stove. 

“Go away from there!” says mother Zientar, not look- 
ing in that direction. “If you don’t behave, we'll eat you 
up during the holidays. We'll eat you up anyway,” she 
adds out of sense of justice. “Our holidays wouldn’t look 
nice without you.” 

“Is the vodka cool enough?” asks Mr. Zientar at the 
kitchen door. 

“Vodka lures you again! Instead, you ought to help 
me to solve the question of meeting holiday expenses. And 
from where will we get enough money to live for the whole 
month?” 

“Never mind holidays,” says father Zientar. “No mat- 
ter whether there are holidays or not, you put out the 
same complaints every month. In spite of it, we somehow 
manage to go on living.” 

A conjugal quarrel was approaching. I interrupted: 
“Mrs. Zientar, how much do you spend on food a month?” 

“I spend much, my son, very much. Much more than 
this old drunkard earns.” She looks angrily at her husband. 

“Could you tell me the actual figure?” 

“Keeping accounts is too much for me. At the begin- 
ning of each month I try to keep track of the expenses, 
but then I just have to give it up, it doesn’t lead anywhere.” 

“Let’s try to figure it out. I'll help you.” 

Mrs. Zientar hesitates. “All right, then. Let this in- 
competent old fool see for himself what a lord he is.” 





The reckoning does not proceed easily. The menu, the 
money, these are rather personal things. If not for the 
sarcastic remarks and “denouncements”’ which Mr. and 
Mrs. Zientar were showering on each other, I would have 
never been able to arrive at fairly accurate figures. 

There is no point in beating about the bush: they eat 
rather well. “This is the only pleasure which is left to us 
in our old age,” they explain. Mrs. Zientar is a good, 
thrifty housewife; she knows perfectly well how to get 
everything “organized”; besides, her husband helps her. 
More or less once in a month, a chicken appears on their 
table. “In the village, the prices of poultry are lower. 
Sometimes, my husband goes to the village on official 
business; every now and then he buys a chicken for 35-40 
zloty. I keep it for some time until it grows fat, and then 
we have four dinners out of it. Every day we eat a quarter 
of it, and we also have broth.” They have meat for din- 
ner nearly every day. If they have no meat, they eat pan- 
cakes, cheese pies, vegetables. Mr. Zientar eats one scram- 
bled egg for his breakfast and, when going to work, he 
takes tea in a thermos with him and bread with lard or 
ham. Their supper consists of coffee and bread, or left- 
overs from dinner, or of potatoes and sour milk. On Sun- 
days, they always have something sweet. They use monthly 
about 1.5 kilograms of butter, about 3 kilograms of sugar, 
3 to 5 kilograms of flour, up to 2 kilograms of lard, about 
50 eggs. We have figured out the price of dinner for two 
of them amounts on the average to 16 zloty, and the com- 
bined price of breakfast and supper—12 zloty. Thus, they 
spend for food 28 zloty daily. Their other expenditures are: 
about 80 zloty for rent and contributions; 90 zloty for 
cigarettes (20 cigarettes daily); 30 zloty for “entertain- 
ment” (one glass of beer, newspapers, Mrs. Zientar’s church 
offerings, etc.). The indispensable monthly expenditures 
for clothing amount on the average to 50 zloty. Finally, 
Mrs. Zientar adds: “Every month we give something to 
Poldeczek; it amounts to about 60 zloty a month.” I close 
the accounts and find out that Mr. and Mrs. Zientar’s 
Monthly expenditures amount to 1,150 zloty. 

“How much do you bring home?” 

“T am in the tenth group. What with the recent increase 
in salary, I get about 630 zloty. Isn’t it true, mother?” 

“Yes, it’s true. And now, you can see for yourself what 
a great lord you are! You bring home merely half of 
what we need!” 

“Wait, Mrs. Zientar. 


from?” 


They look at each other, embarrassed. “Well, somehow 
we manage to get it... .You have to know how to help 


yourself, how to use your head, in order to make 
ends meet.” 


Where does that second half come 


"haw DOES NOT satisfy me. I put my pencil into motion 
again, and open a violent fire of questions. It comes out 
that we should add to Mr, Zientar’s railroad wages the 
value of his coal allowance (2,400 kilograms), his free rail- 
way tickets, and the value of part of his clothing. This 
makes about 100 zloty monthly. Then, Mrs. Zientar reveals 
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“Many factories break the rules governing the labor code for 
ee Szpilki (Warsaw), February 5, 1956 
that sometimes she does some sewing for her neighbors: a 


skirt, or a shirt (she owns a sewing machine), which brings 
in 100 to 120 zloty a month. Just at that moment, the hen, 
sleeping in a warm kitchen corner, cackled, as though to 


remind Mrs. Zientar that her two or three hens kept on 


the porch furnish the household with fresh eggs for noth- 
ing and as soon as they are fat enough they go under the 
knife, and their fat is very much appreciated by Mrs 


Zientar. 
There still remains 100 to 150 zloty, whose origin can- 


not be traced by us by any means. I decide to give up 


one should not go beyond certain limits in prying into 
somebody else’s affairs . All of a sudden however, 
there arises a question which I have nearly forgotten: 
potatoes! In Kleparski market Mrs. Zientar wanted to 
buy four meters of potatoes for winter time. This makes 
quite a big sum: one meter costs 170 zloty, four meters 


680 zloty! 
money? 
After some 


How did they manage to have so much ready 


Mrs. Zientar ‘Tl tell 
you something else. Let’s have a drink. Have something 
else to eat! With garlic, home 
made. Only mother knows how to make a good sausage 


pressure, oni 


sses: 
Isn’t this good sausage? 


Well, you see, about a week ago, My colleague and I bought 
a nice big pig 

for it. We'll have ham for the holidays, and now we have 
sausage, bacon and fat. 
1,000 zloty for that pig, 700 zloty for potatoes, and a few 


y 


Fach of us had to pay about 1,000 zloty 


You may ask: where did I get 


hundred zloty which I keep for “bad times”? Ill tell you 
but first we have a drink. . . . I come from a village 

Tarnow district. The majority of railway workers come 
from the village. And you won’t find a railway man wh« 
wouldn’t like to go back to the village, or to a small town 
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ellow broth with fat spots on its surface 
Zientar, how did you eat before the war?” 


‘Before the 


wnat 


war!” ejaculates Mr. Zientar. “Do you know 
get before the war for 200 zloty? I paid in 
Bochinia 60 zloty for a pig!” 

Mrs 


I c ould 


“And what do you say. Zientar? It was you who 


kept the money 
It is true, you could have a lot of food for your money. 
However, my husband was rather stingy as far as food was 
Do try to think back,” she attacks him. “You 
were always saving money: for furniture, for Poldeczek’s 
25 zloty. In my kitchen, I had to think hard 
how to manage to have enough food for everybody. I re- 
always ate marmalade for 
breakfast, butter was only for holidays 
If I 


snout 


concerned 


school fee, 


member it still very clearly: we 


We seldom ate meat. 
wanted to buy something better to eat, 


‘ 


al 


you used to 
me: what are you doing, we shall spend all our 


food!” 


It appears, 


money tor 


that now you really spend all your money 


for food,” I say. “Why haven’t you saved anything for the 
*n years? Why don’t you save money for that house 


you've been dreaming about, why do you buy no clothing 


for yourself, no furniture? If you would be as careful in 


spending money for food now as you were before the war, 
you 


could surely save a little bit out of your combined sav- 


ings 


Our glasses are again filled with vodka. 
“You see,” Mr. Zientar pulls down his glasses, “the mat- 


er looks as follows: First, if one has badly burned his 
fingers several times, he naturally is very careful and dis- 
After the end of the war I started to save 
money again, but then the change of currency oc- 
curred. I lost two-thirds of my savings at that time 


and it hurt me badly. 


trustiul 


[The newspapers, instead of ex- 
plaining why the change of currency had been necessary, 
commented on it in a way which didn’t tell you anything. 
Then, the regulation of wages and prices came. The prices 
went up considerably, and the wages were raised only up 
zloty; those who still had some 
savings lost again as much as through the change of cur- 
rency 


to twenty or a hundred 


Maybe it had to be like that; it’s true that the prices 


got stabilized after that; however, after this experience, 


nobody would be ab 


to induce me to put aside even a 
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thousand zloty. I spend everything 1 


a month 


get, I don’t keep 
Second, although sometimes I could 

decent wile, or a 
think it’s worth while. These things are 
terribly expensive. Instead of spending 2,500 sloty on 
a suit for myself, I prefer to spend it on food, and 
wear my old suit which has been patched again and 
again for the last twenty years. [t's much more profit- 
able for me. 


lor 


money 


afford to buy a suit for myself or my 


radio, I don’t 


As far as various household things and deco- 
rative obje cts are concerned, they are ¢ xpensive and of bad 
quality; very often they’re just trash.” 

“What would you say to this, Mrs. Zientar?” 

“I agree with my husband. We are old people and do 
not need to be nicely dressed. With young people it is dif- 
ferent. They will buy clothes even at the expense of food, 
they save money for cameras, for watches. 
longer care for these things. 


We no 
Instead, we like to eat well. 
And we cannot complain: we have always something to 
eat when we return home after a busy day. There are 
other people who cannot afford to even eat decently.” 

“Even in this house?” 

“Yes, even in this house. That reminds me of something. 
[She turns to her husband.] I promised Gogul to give them 
some of our sausage. Would you like to take it to them?” 

“Gogul? That young man, living one flight down?” 

“It only shows that you haven’t been here for a long 
time. He is no longer so very young. He is married al- 
ready, has children. He also supports his invalid mother. 
He works as a store clerk in the General Consumers’ Co- 
operative. [She turns to her husband.] Will you take that 
sausage to them? Or better still, go to the porch and tell 
them to come and get it.”’ 

“Mr. Zientar, ask him to come here. 
talk with him.” 


We shall have a 


‘ 
Seema a tall, pale, lean man comes in heavily. No in- 


troduction is necessary. We recognize each other at once. 


“Sit down, Mr. Stefan,” says Zientar. 
look troubled? Have a drink of this 
with us.” 


“Why 


railroad 


do you 
sO vodka 

“I just can’t go on anymore.” 

“What has happened?” Mrs. Zientar, with a motherly 
gesture draws closer to him. 

“The inventory revealed a deficit of 300 zloty. It means 
that I shall get only 600 zloty in cash. And it happens 
just now, when the holidays are coming. Four of us will 
have to live on it.” 

Mr. Zientar gives a loud whistle. “Why was there such 
a deficit?” 

“How can I control everybody? I am the only stupid 
so very stupid! They say: ‘stupid, but honest’. 
This should be changed to: 
honest!’ ’ 


one 
‘he is stupid because he is 
“Have one more drink,” Mr. Zientar fills his glass. 


will do you good.” 


“This 


Stefan slowly regains his calmness. He becomes talkative. 
“No doubt you think,” he addresses me, “that this deficit 
is a fraud; I stole the money, I keep it in my pocket and 


later I will spend it on vodka or something. Everybody 





thinks that way: deficit means a fraud. You should not 
believe it: the deficits of those who steal amount to 40,000 
or more, and not to some foolish 300 zloty. Working in a 
business involves many complications; you can stand it for 
one or two years at the most. You're a decent man, you're 
bound to resign, because you ruin your nerves and lose 
more money trying to cover the deficits than you earn. 
On the other hand, a swindler will be dismissed on the 
basis of paragraph 32 or brought to court. When he is out 
of prison, he will start all over again. There are people 
who frankly say: ‘The authorities must be aware that 
you cannot live on a sale bonus amounting to 500 or 
600 zloty, out of which you often have to cover the 
deficits’—and they feel themselves excused for steal- 
ing. I know this is foolish talk, but try to figure it out for 
yourself: a store clerk at our cooperative earns—depend- 
ing on his wage group—from 400 to 704 zloty, i.e—to- 
gether with sale bonus—about 920 zloty like myself. We 
get this much only if the plan has been fulfilled. If the plan 
has not been fulfilled, our wages are cut down proportion- 
ally. 

“It is not easy to fulfill the plan, the norms are getting 
higher and higher and—in addition—there are not enough 
attractive articles. A store clerk can’t have an additional 
job, because he is busy in his shop the whole day. So we 
try hard to fulfill the plan. Every single percent gained in 
excess of the plan requires tremendous effort. In the pro- 
duction field, in factories and mines, the wage scale depends 
on these percentages. In our place it’s different. If we 
manage—with very great effort—to reach 108 percent of 
the plan, our wages are raised proportionally only by 8 
percent, which is barely 20 zloty. You may work as hard 
as you can, still you won’t be able to get much above your 
basic wages. And, if there happens to be a deficit—you 
don’t get even that much, Petty deficits occur often due to 
your own oversight, exhaustion, or to the dishonesty of the 
clients. You give an article to a client, he takes it and 
leaves the shop without paying for it; you are responsible 
for it and you have to pay for that article out of your own 
pocket. You see for yourself: how can one stand it? At 
the present time in our General Consumers’ Cooperative 
there are 65 employees, and the big deficits, which have 
not been covered, amount to 200 thousand zloty. This 
money is lost for the State. And this happens year after 
year. If our wages would be increased by that amount we 
would get paid progressively for overfulfilling the plan, and 
finally, if our personnel would be purged, sifted, and made 
to see the necessity of higher standards, then the attitude 
towards work would be different, the deficits—at least those 
bigger ones—liquidated, and clients satisfied. The State 
would not lose anything, because that money disappears 
every year anyway. But who would dare to make such 
proposition?” 


a 


Mrs. Zientar is more interested in concrete problems: 
“How will you manage to live through the whole month 
on those 600 zloty? Gracious God! You have a child, wife, 
and mother.” 

“Is your wife not working,” I ask. 

“She worked until the child came. Now, the kid is five 








“This year, as every year in the past, the Education Department of 
Warsaw’s People’s Council has failed to arrange for living quarters 


for young teachers.”—“That’s the gymnastics teacher.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), September 18, 1955 
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months old and always sick. My mother has been staying 
in bed for the last two years; now she is getting worse and 
we have to take constant care of her. My wife has been ail- 
ing since the kid was born. So I’m the only supporter of 
our family. Until recently we’ve managed because I brought 
in my full wages, an inventory bonus, family allowance— 
altogether over 1,000 zloty, plus 140 zloty of my mother’s 
widow pension. In the near future my wife, maybe, will be 
able to go back to work. But this month. . . . I already owe 
Mrs. Zientar 100 zloty.’ 

“Don’t bother about it, you will give it back to me in 
January,” decides Mrs, Zientar. 

‘I thank you with all my heart. My wife has succeeded 
in getting, through her acquaintances, some work which 
she can do at home, some Christmas tree decorations, and 
we'll work at it together at nights; maybe we can get some 


2U0 zloty out of it 


I’ll also look for an additional job- 
carrying coal, maybe 

Mr. Zientar, who was dozing for a little while, wakes up 
suddenly and, looking mischievously at Stefan, says: “Genia 
still goes to Polak, doesn’t she?” 
his has been a spicy little scandal for the whole house; 
ment 


cent apart 


muse could do without something 


he 
rile 


I am glad; there comes an opportunity to 


hing about the other families. 


I. HIS HOUSE, there live three well-off families who 


never borrow money at the end of the month,” explains 


tne 


as one who is best acquainted with all 
“First of the 
They moved into this 
three years ago and took an apartment vacated by 


to Warsaw. 


neighbors. all there 


lot 


ic! 


are 


ve a of money. 


Gnoinski’s family, who went The apartment 
had been allocated to somebody else, but Polak got it by a 
bribe. Before the war, he had some car business in Lwow; 
he war, he was also very active and later he got a 


iter the 


nment job—he was a trade director. After a certain 


, he was dismissed from that post or maybe he resigned ; 
for the last two years he has been a shopkeeper. He got 
his wife a job in one of the cooperative shops. Anyway, she 
leads a life of The second 

Mi They’re very elderly 
people and hav the oldest son is in the 
daughter is working, and the youngest son goes 
The third family is Mr. and Mrs. Sedak, 
who have a daughter—Genia. They live just opposite Mr. 
Their like a kolkhoz: it consists of the 
Sedak couple, three grown-up daughters, and old Mrs. 
Zelechowska, Mrs. Sedak’s is their house- 
Mr. Sedak is a water-pipe mechanic, a gas-fitter, 
and he also understands electricity ; he is a first-rate spe- 


Before, he 


in Podgorze; now he works in a cooperative, and in 


her own and has an admirer. 
Mrs. Tobiczek. 


three children 


family is and 
army, the 
to high school 


Gogul family is 


mother, who 
ke epel 
cialist had a small installation business of his 
own 
addition he earns a good deal by doing some private jobs 


in his line. Stefan, how much do you think he earns alto- 


gether?” 
“Once, when he was drunk, he said that he earns up to 
four thousand ty and even more.” 


“Yes, but he drinks too much. All three of his daugh- 


96 


ters are also working: the first in Workers’ Supply Center 
at Nowa Huta, the second in an office as a typist, and 
Genia, the third one, at the Post Office. All three of them 
are still quite young—the oldest is now 23. How much do 
they earn?” 

“About 600 zloty each,” decides Stefan. 

“The point is that Mrs. Sedak wants them to give her 
300 zloty each for food—‘otherwise get out of the house,’ 
she says. The young girls, however, like to be nicely dressed, 
and to have some entertainment. If you invite any one of 
them to a night club for dinner, she'll do anything you 
want. They aren’t fastidious. Once, the police were look- 
ing for Irka, the second one, because she was in a hooligan 
brawl. They say, however, that Genia has been lured by 
something better: for about half a year she has been wear- 
ing shoes, stockings, and dresses of such high quality that 
none of the women in our street have ever had anything 
like it. Nothing can be hidden here, among us; everybody 
knows that sometimes Genia Mr. Polak’s 
apartment for a whole day.” 


doesn’t leave 


“What about her parents. Do they allow it?” 

“Oh, that is quite a story!” Mrs. Zientar’s eyes start to 
glitter. “Mr, Sedak doesn’t know much about it. He is 
either at work else he drinks. Once, after he heard 
something, he beat Genia to a jelly. That, however, didn’t 
help much, because there is an understanding between the 
mother and the daughter. Nobody else but mother Sedak, 
that old she-devil, has pushed the daughter into Polak’s bed 

-I can swear to it this moment! Mrs. Sedak wants very 
much to be on good terms with Polak; business, my dear. 
Big business! That old hag is very eager for money. God 
knows why she wants to have so much money. She says she 
wants to build a villa for herself, but I am sure that she 
dreams about having a shop. She herself said to me: ‘Now 
again they look upon private initiative more favorably.’ She 
squeezes all the money out of her family; day by day she 
runs all round buying something, selling something, goes 
into the shops, offices, central offices. It seems that she 
does those rounds mostly for Polak’s sake. She is always 
bringing some parcels and letters to him or to his shop, 
some papers and the devil knows what; once, she even left 
Cracow and she was absent for a few days.” 

“I know best what kind of underhand dealings they do,” 
says Stefan, with a sullen look. “They have tried to draw 
me into it. Mrs. Sedak isn’t the only one Polak has work- 
ing for him. Allegedly, he owns a small haberdashery store ; 
however, you can get big bales of Belgium gabardine at his 
store, poplin, rubber soles, and even tons of pepper. It hap- 
pened that Genia told me about that pepper: Polak keeps 
in touch — through his partner—— with some seamen in 
Gdynia who buy pepper at lower prices. Polak buys it 
from them by lots and pays 4.20 zloty for one decagram. 
He doesn’t even see the wares: he sends it right off by rail- 
way to the buyers; they buy the pepper by hundred kilo- 
grams and pay 6.25 zloty per decagram. Thus, on one ton 
of pepper Polak earns more than 200 thousand zloty.” 

“Isn’t he a bandit!” says Mr. Zientar admiringly. 

Stefan shrugs his shoulders: 


or 


“You could find more such 
bandits. Have you heard about Dziadon? He is very much 





like Polak, only better. In his store there are plenty of 
articles which the people are looking for in vain in our 
stores. If I had those articles on my shelves, I could have 
overfulfilled our monthly plan ten times in a week.” 

“For God’s sake! How do they get those articles?” Mrs. 
Zientar makes a sign of the cross. 

“They get them in a very simple way: from our trade. 
People like Sedak take care to do those things in partner- 
ship with less significant persons, by letting them have a 
share of the profit. On higher levels—up to some of the 
officials of the national councils—those things are done 
personally by Polaks and Dziadons, only in this case much 
bigger sums of money are involved. Afterwards, they act 
hand in hand. The papers have been writing about Sobczyk 
from the Municipal People’s Council who did a nice job 
of serving the tradesmen.” 

“Those people have no troubles before the end of the 
month!” sighs Mrs. Zientar. 

“Ah, Mrs. Zientar! Dziadon really has no more troubles: 
he is in prison. Somehow, the authorities are slowly 
starting to be aware of those things again. What did 
I want to say? Mrs. Zientar, you said you would give us 
some sausage. We'll have it for tomorrow’s dinner. I get 
my wages more or less on the seventh of the month... .” 

“He is a good boy,” says Mrs. Zientar after Mr. Gogul 
has gone. They are very poor, but they take good care of 
the child. After it was born, they were as glad as if they 
got a gold mountain. Not like those teachers.” 

“What teachers?” 


“ 

Te LIVE on the ground floor. They got married about 
three years ago; both of them teach in elementary schools. 
She is rather a nice woman. She has a lot of work, but also 
she thinks a little too much of her own comfort. She even 
doesn’t want to speak to us. Only once, when she got preg- 
nant, she visited all the apartments where there are elderly 
women. She also came to me. ‘My dear neighbor,’ she said, 
‘tell me how to perform an abortion.’ And why do you 
want to do it? I asked. ‘I can’t make my life a torture 
because of a child,’ she says. “My husband and I earn 
exactly as much as we need for the two of us—you under- 
stand, we have to buy clothes, and there are certain cul- 
tural needs. A child would be the end of everything. I 
don’t even know if I could go on teaching!’ I ask, how 
much do you and your husband earn? ‘We earn 1,500 zloty 
together. We haven’t been teaching very long.’ In that 
case, you won't even feel the burden of a child, I say to 
this. It doesn’t involve great expense. In the first place, 
you will get three months leave; after that, you can hire a 
part-time servant; then you will be able to give your child 
to a creche—there is a railway creche in the vicinity. Do 
you think that she changed her mind? For her, skirts and 
‘cultural entertainments’ are much more important than a 
child. She actually performed the abortion; maybe Mrs. 
Sedak gave her advice.” 

“Sometimes it is much wiser not to be in a hurry to have 
a child. It-seems to me that you yourself wanted to per- 
suade your son not to hurry?” 


Mrs. Zientar teeis ottended; she goes on talking, and I 
think about Tobiczek’s family, the only “just family” which 
is going to save Sodom—let him argue with her in my 
place; he will do much better, because he has plenty of 
practice... . 

“I am going to Tobiczek’s family for a little while,” I 
say, and go out quietly. 

In the kitchen which is similar to that of the Zientars, 
but brighter and more modern, Tobiczek sits under a lamp 
with a last on his knees and shoe-maker’s thread in his 
mouth. 

We quickly understood each other—he likes to “philoso- 
phize.” He is alone in the apartment; his daughter is at 
some conference at the Polish Youth Association, his wife 
has gone to do some evening shopping, his son is at a 
friend’s. Tobiczek, out of old habit, repairs shoes for his 
whole family: he learnt it a long time ago, and he likes the 
work. In addition, one can save money that way. 

“The main thing is justice.”” Tobiczek is hammering 
down the sole. “If you look around carefully, you will see 
that everything is still not in order. Although there are al- 
most no more great abuses of justice, there are plenty of 
small trickeries. For instance, let’s think about bribery: 
personally, I have never given anyone a bribe, but I hear 
everybody saying that now you can’t get far without re- 
course to bribes. You have seen Zientar, haven’t you? 
A few weeks ago, he told me that in his working place the 
only way to be promoted to a higher wage group is to take 
to the director’s house a side of beef, or some honey, or 
liquor! Now, how about cooperatives? If you don’t give 


"Hands Settle Everything" 


Szpilki (Warsaw), January 22, 1956 





“In the Mielec market one can buy not only cheese and butter, but also colorful ‘ciuchy’ [clothing from parcels sent from abroad and 


sold second-hand in Poland].” 


they will do such a bad job that you won't 
I'll eo further: now even the 
institutions are starting to resort to bribes 
An acquaintance of mine, a buyer in 


kn what to do about it 
State 
among themselves. 

. Nas told 


for instance, if I need 


the 


me what 


happens: 


tney write to 


Phe 


nre¢ 


appropriate organs 
clerk sighs 


maybe 


arts 


appropriate 


them in in four 


ol 
if you press some money into his hand 
made immediately. Of course, the buyer 


he, the 


to think hard in what 


his own pocket; that is why 


director have 


e sums 


spent for that and 


yproval Is th 


purpose : 


IS just I don’t think 


One trickery leads to another. On the other hand, 


cation 


for their actions in practices 
hl give you an example 
locksmith. 


Fabryczna Street. 


1 machine 
works in 


nC Sai 


I work at 
We 
for construction work- 
300 to 1.500 zloty. A 


itions as 


good month, I get 1, 


ne qualit myself and for the 


work who works in one of the small factories 
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Swiat (Warsaw), January 8, 1956 


of the Local Industry Administration gets only 800 to 900 
zloty. However, such a worker employed in a key-industry, 
for instance in “Szatkowski” factory, gets up to 1,800 zloty, 
and in Nowa Huta even more. Of course, there should be 
differences, but not such big differences. As a result the 
workers in local industry complain that they are under- 
privileged, they don’t work decently, and if it is possible, 
they steal whatever they can, feeling themselves justified by 
the fact that if worked 
could earn much more.” 


they in a different 


factory they 


“What are your suggestions for changing the wage and 
price system?” 

Tobiczek put away his hammer. “This is not a simple 
I have been thinking it over and I even wanted to 


write about it to the newspapers 


matter 


... 1 know a little about 
economic problems through my Party training, and in addi- 
tion I have my own experience. I know that wages cannot 


be raised if production has not been previously increased 


I know that if there is no adequate quantity of cheap, at- 
tractive and good industrial products on the market, every 


increase of wages will be used exclusively for food 
as a matter of fact, is not plentiful even now. 
necessary 


which 
It is 
to increase labor productivity, to bring down 


produc tion costs—all that is true, bec ause, on the average, 





our labor productivity is lower than in Germany and in 
England, and our production costs are higher. During the 
two wars I wandered a good deal through the world and I 
know this: people work well only if they find that it is 
worth while to work well. In other words, they work well 
if they know that for an increased effort they will get big- 
ger wages, and if they will be able to buy for that wage an 
adequate amount of articles which they need and like. 

“This is an ideal goal—and we can’t afford it yet, at least 
we can’t afford the realization of the second part of that 
goal yet. Most of the workers understand this and their 
understanding of such matters is a great thing. But one 
thing we can afford now: to be just in evaluating work, 
according to qualifications and effort. And we can also 
afford to make work as profitable as possible to those who 
do the work—up to the present time this has not really been 
done. This profitableness of work may be secured, first of 
all, by better organization of work and better coordination 
of supplies. I'll give you an example from my own experi- 
ence again. I am paid by piecework. According to the 
norm, I get 4.07 zloty per hour. My work is normalized: | 
am given a definite length of time to do a definite piece of 
work. If I work hard, I can finish my work in a much 
shorter time; here is my chance of getting bigger wages, of 
attaining a higher level of productivity, and of greater 
profitableness of my work. However, very often all this 
remains on paper only. 

“What does it matter that I am able to attain greater 
productivity, if, all at once, there appears a shortage 
of some material because of failure in deliveries, 
lack of orders, some errors in planning? Sometimes 
we're idle for half a day, or do odd jobs. I have already 
mentioned local industry. The same may be said about the 
majority of labor cooperatives, as well as about printers, 
employees of municipal institutions, road construction 
workers, etc. Too low basic wages do not give the worke1 
an incentive to increase labor productivity. The people 
look for sideline earnings, or they go to work in better-paid 
professions. Only bad workers and swindlers remain. 
Thus, the small and medium industries—the main provid- 
produce poorly and shabbily. Until there 
is an abundance of good quality merchandise on the mar- 


ers of the market 


ket it will not be possible to raise wages. [his seems to me 


very much like a vicious circle, and yet we have to try to 
get out of it.... 

“For that matter, we have already made the first step to- 
wards increasing the quantity of goods: we have allotted 
bigger sums for investments in light industry 
while to take into 


It is worth 
account also the people working in 
light industry. It is worth while to take into account 
also the people working in that industry, to put some in- 
vestments into them; this will repay us abundantly. We 
shall be repaid by greater labor productivity and better 
work quality. It will repay us by the decreased number of 
rejects and in the end we shall get savings out of it.” 
Someone knocks at the door: old Mr. Zientar could not 
stand waiting for me. He sits at the table and pokes Mr. 
“Tell me, 


shown your thousands of zloty to the editor?’ 


Tobiczek in a familiar way: have you already 
Tobiczek shows his indignation and then he quietly starts 
to explain: “I earn on the average 1,400 zloty, my wife 700 
zloty and my daughter 600 zloty. Altogether, 2,700 zl 
We do not eat our dinners at home, because all of 
them where we work at the price of 6 zloty each, 
amounts to 720 zloty per month. Contributions—100 zloty 
every month we send our son in the army 100 zloty. My 
daughter keeps 50 zloty out of her money, because she 
sometimes comes home late and has to eat outside. Our 
total expenditures amount to 1,820 
about 900 zloty: 


because there are 


zloty There remains 
in fact, there very seldom is that much, 
always additional expenses. We 
what is left and when we have enough, we buy some 

ing for one of us, o1 something for the house We 

have too much, but it is enough for us. We don’t 
plain.” 

“How could such a wealthy man complain!” Zientar be- 
comes ironical. “But wait until you are over sixty, when 
you will get only your old-age pension. Then you will sing 
a different song, like your neighbors, the Zglinskis 

“You shouldn’t laugh at the Zelinskis T obiczek 
[his is a sad story. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Zglinski, old retired people, live on 
their old-age pension which amounts to 280 zloty a 


month.” 


angry and gets up 


Take-Home Pay 


According to an article in Zemedelsko Znam: 
donations and incidental expenses of some Bulgarian workers amount 


they earn. The case of 


a collective farm hand, Koljo, was cited by the 
Koljo earned 305 leva for his farm work during the summe1 


Sofia voluntary” 


as mut h as 


papel 
When he went to 


collect his wages, the cashier told him that his pay deductions amounted to 335 
leva. His debts included his electricity bill, radio license, water bill, an unidentified 
fine, “voluntary” donations to the Red Cross, a defense organization, a hunting 


association, the payment of his son’s subscription to the 


other similar expenditures. 


the youth movement, and 





The 


Love 


Problem 


The following article, given verbatim, is taken from 
Osvetova Beseda, a supplement to the Czechoslo- 
vak cultural weekly Osvetova Prace (Prague), April 
20, 1955. Its satire, both of Communist mores and 
literature, is more revealing than was probably 
originally intended 


Characters: He, She, and the Third One. 


Act I: 


He and She are sitting in the park. Millions of stars 
are shining in the skies and the city is spread out 
below them. 
A sea of houses below us, a sea of stars above us, 
and a sea of love in my heart. Will you share your 
life with me? 

Of course I will. My heart is yours. I want to be 
yours forever. I don’t even ask if you have a place 
to live. 

My dear, have pity on my feelings. Don’t ask for 
an apartment. I will enlighten you in the discussion 
as to why there is no need for an apartment. 
Surprised) But . . . but, where shall we live? 

We shall spend our time in meetings. We will build 
during the day, and attend meetings in the evening. 
We will go forward as new people, we will go for- 
ward to a bright, beautiful future. We will enjoy 
happiness by carloads, we will read all the pam- 
phiets. 

But, shall we at least have a moment to read a love 
story? 

Of course. What a question! 
May I kiss your hand? 
Hand? Be a little reckless, kiss me on the mouth. 
On the mouth? What is the meaning of this? My 
dear, are you mad? Are you yearning for im- 
morality? I'll kiss you on the cheek. 
You are a bourgeois, I think. 

Hurt and angry, stamping her foot) It’s wonderful 
to be kissed. 


My sentiments are 
warm 


No, never 


You are the prisoner of a destructive temper. Do you 
ever go to the theater where poets depict our present 


Title: Cupid’s Difficulties. 
Caption: “No! This is a reject!” 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), March 25, 1954 


life in realistic pictures? Don’t you know that kiss- 
ing is a thing of the past? Are we people, or beasts? 
You are right, you convinced me. Kissing is bad if 
we are to build a new world. 

He: There, you see it now. Let us go, let us discuss the 
problems before us. 

He & She: (They leave, holding hands) 


wonderful world we live in! 


Ah, what a 


Act Il: 


(Same scene, on the bench, She and the Third One) 


Third One: “Hello, my darling” [spoken in English—Ed.]. 
I love you, we must enjoy life to the end. I love 
action, which night club shall we choose for tonight? 

She: I don’t want to live in the old way, and I don’t want 
to go to a night club. To be frivolous is bad. . . . 
Well . . . I might go to a coffee house. 

Third One: “Darling,” don’t be naive, we will find a 

good place, we shall eat sturgeon and drink wine. 

Please, don’t tempt me. ... Well . . . then I want 

roast beef. Oh, what am I saying . . . I don’t feel 

well. No wonder I missed my meeting. 

Third One: Meeting? Now, in spring? We shall have a 
much better time at “Barbara.” 
any longer. 

She: No. 

Third One: 


She: 


Come, I can’t wait 


... Well, if we go, I want gypsy music. 
“O.K.” [in English—Ed.] Let’s go right now. 

. . » Why are you looking at me so queerly? 

She: Wait. Let’s discuss this. I think I’m being disloyal. 

Third One: Oh, save those speeches for another place. 
Come, and don’t be stupid. Don’t be silly, beautiful, 
I'll kiss you behind your ear. 

She: Behind my ear, you say? Let’s go. I can live, too. 
(They both leave, arms around each other’s waists. ) 





We shall eat roast beef and sturgeon, we shall drink 
wine. To with problems! It’s so wonderful 
to be alive. 


Act Ill: 


(Same scene. She is sitting on the bench alone, in 
a state of mind known as confused, thinking aloud.) 


Ah, what a difficult decision to make. I have known 
both types; I know the positive and the negative 
type. With which one shall I share my life? 

(He and the Third One appear at the same time 
from opposite directions. They stop surprised and 
look at each other.) 

I invited you here tonight to make my decision. To 
live the new life, or in the old way? Meeting or 
night club? 


You don’t want to go to the meeting. You suc- 


Caption: “We must put an end to this ordering about once and for all... . 


Third One: 
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cumbed to»the temptations of the drunkard. You 
are completely in his wicked power. But I will tear 
you from his embrace, even if you were unfaithful 
and sought happiness at the Lucerna. 

Oh, don’t listen to that gorilla, let’s go to the 
Grill together. We must enjoy life today, and fur- 
thermore, it is Saturday. Come, the music will play 
for us. And you, bore, get out! 

No, he shall stay. But you, you corrupt Satan, go 
away! I am born anew—you can go alone to your 
night places; go to your passing joys, go and devour 
your sturgeon. The time of my hesitation and doubt 
is gone, I have found my positive self again. Our 
wilted happiness will bloom again, and it will all 
end as in the theater. 

(He and She, holding hands, leave the scene happily, 
waving to the public. The Third One makes a con- 
temptuous gesture toward them, pulls his hat down, 
and whistling, leaves in the opposite direction 


Understand?!” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), February 27, 1955 





“To Exert Criticism and Self- Criticism’ 


The following article, from Rude Pravo 


Prague), December 13, 1955, indicates the extent 


to which the Czechoslovak regime is willing to go in relaxing Party domination to secure 


The 


sreater economic efficiency. 


substance and tone 


of the article are in marked contrast 


to the discussions of criticism and self-criticism at the recent Romanian Party Congress. 


eo | F THE TASKS of the 1956 plan are to be accompl'shed, 

a determined struggle must be waged for a new tech- 
nology and for the full utilization of production capacity by 
This 
make full use of criticism 
and self-criticism in all spheres of our political, economic, 
and cultural life: 


means of modern, progressive production methods. 


fight will lead to victory if we 


if we direct it against everything back- 
ward and old-fashioned that slows our progress. It is above 
Communists who must see 


all the to it that this valuable 


weapon does not rust 
[t will be a great help if Communists consistently apply 
e Party statute, which imposes upon every Party member 
; 


the duty of encouraging criticism and self-criticism from 


below in order to reveal shortcomings and to remove them. 
Hence, all primary organizations of the Party must give free 
vent to criticism and self-criticism. . . . 

‘Communists are well aware of the power of criticism 
and often use it to solve various problems. Yet it is not ap- 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
Party members who fulfill the Party directives honestly. 


polic d ¢ nougt 


[heir devoted work is undermined and sometimes entirely 
destroyed by individuals who, due to personal and other 
reasons, have no concern for the interests of the whole and, 
therefore, suppress criticism. Some people continue to 
think, ‘If I criticize something I will get a worse job. I 
would rather be silent.’ People who are responsible for 
such fears of critical expression have sinned against the 
Party and the people. These people do not belong in posi- 
tions of leadership. They should be called to account before 


the Party 


“Critical speeches of Communists and non-Party men do 
not always, at first sight, reveal the whole truth, but this is 
no reason why leading Party workers should reject criti- 
cism. It is for the essence of real 


their duty to search 


criticism and to make amends without delay. 

“The Sladek, manager of the Gottwaldov 
bakery, for instance, did not apply this principle. He re- 
jected a criticism raised by a non-Party worker, Hruskova. 
She pointed to disorder in production and demanded the 
introduction of individual tasks, but she fared badly. Man- 
ager Sladek fired her, claiming that she harmed the col- 
lective. The Party organs subsequently dealt with this gross 
suppression of criticism. The Communist Sladek was pun- 
ished by the Party, worker Hruskova was given back her 
job, and individual tasks were introduced. . . . Many peo- 
ple still work on the principle, ‘If I don’t criticize Nowak, 
then Nowak won’t criticize me’. 


Communist 


“Other, more or less veiled attempts to silence criticism can 
often be encountered in the course of Party work. Bossing 
around without discussion or shouting down criticism which 
occasionally occurs at Party meetings or in other debates, are 


forms of behavior which should have no place in the Party or 
in our life. They must be condemned severely and eradicated. 


“The most frequent and the easiest method of suppressing 
criticism and self-criticism is persistent silence in the face 
of critical remarks. It is calculated to make people who 
have raised criticisms several times realize that there is no 
point in their endeavors, for nothing is being done to put 
things right. Hew much valuable initiative and honest effort 
have thus been wasted! A case in point is the many com- 
plaints made about members of the Party and particularly 
about the Communist Srnka, chairman of the agricultural 
collective in Mnichov, Marianske Lazne District. Settlers 
complained that he treated them brusquely and unfairly 
and that things were disorganized. The matter has even 
been discussed by the district committee of the Party, yet 
nothing was done about it. The result is that out of ten 
new settlers, five have left the locality. 

“It is inadmissible that such methods of suppressing criti- 
cism should take root in Party organizations. Every member 
of the Party has, by virtue of the Party statute, the inalien- 
able right to criticize deficiencies . . . indeed, that is actually 
the duty of Party members. The correct attitude for 
Communists is to make every effort to remove shortcomings. 
If their own power is not sufficient, they must address them- 
selves to higher Party authorities, even up to the Central 
Committee. 

“It is necessary that every Party member accept criticism 
as a creative method of Party work and act accordingly. 
Criticism and self-criticism must always be followed by 
efforts to make good all shortcomings. It was incorrectly 
understood that criticism and self-criticism can be applied 
only at meetings. One criticizes, the other ‘admits’ mis- 
takes and promises that he ‘won’t do it any more.’ This 
sort of understanding of criticism and self-criticism is one- 
sided and, in the eyes of Party members and non-Party 
members, decreases and limits criticism and self-criticism 
only to words. However, workers frequently express their 
viewpoints in actions in which it is rightly necessary to note 
effective criticism and self-criticism. To every score of Com- 
munists at work there are hundreds of thousands of non-Party 
men. Things that may be overlooked by Communists are 
observed by non-Party people and pointed out at various 
meetings in the hope that their remarks will not be neglected. 
One of the foremost duties of Communists is to listen carefully 
to such critical remarks and to see to it that they are dealt 
with at once. Thus, they will help not only to remove deficien- 
cies, but also to strengthen the Party’s links with the masses 
and the masses’ confidence in the Party. 

“Criticism and self-criticism is a powerful means of pre- 
venting Communists from becoming smug, from falling into 
a state of self-admiration and mutual praise, and from 
thinking of themselves as supermen 





“The Socialist 
Builders” 


Scene: The plant mess hall of a section of a large indus- 
trial construction project in northwest Bohemia, near, let 
us say, Teplice. The regular monthly meeting of all sec- 
tion workers, held the second Wednesday of every month 
at four o'clock, is just beginning. The Shop Committee is 
headed by Karel Konecny, Party member. There is some 
visiting brass from Prumstav, State industrial construction 
enterprise, headed by Antonin Kupka, Party member. The 
others are workers. 

After a speech welcoming the enterprise brass, Konecny 
summons engineer Pospisil to give the report on March 
plan fulfillment. 

Pospisil: Comrades, I regret to announce that the March 
plan has been fulfilled only 26 percent. We had very bad 
weather conditions, the big snowfall, and a shortage of 
manpower, which weren’t allowed for in the plan. How- 
ever, the workers are partly to blame, too. Negligent han- 
dling of materials caused considerable damage. The plant 
management has therefore decided to punish such negli- 
gence. For the first offence, a fine. For the second offence, 
a fine plus full compensation for damages. Third offence, 
fine, compensation, and a report to the State Prosecutor 
The management now announces a fine of 100 koruny pet 
person for Foreman Hurka and his crew, six of them, who 
broke a great many bricks in unloading. 

Hurka: Comrade Pospisil, the 
that those bricks lay around the station unprotected for 


management forgets 
two days. They were so frozen we almost killed each other 
trying to get them apart. Besides, there were only seven 
of us for four cars, you can’t expect us to work fast and 
perfect. 

Worker in Hurka’s crew: If you’re going to fine us. 
who are you going to fine for those concrete connections 
on C block? We were cementing in freezing weather, ac- 
cording to the Soviet method like they hold us. We had 


This is a repor 
early forties who escaped to Austria 
June 1955. It 
it was taken down by a Radio Free I 


t by a Czechoslovak 
given in “direct sf 


spondent who interviewed the man, bu 
places have been changed to protect 
remained behind 

The report gives an authentic pictur 
the factories and deals with some charact:é tic in- 
dustrial problems under Communism: sanctions by 
management against the workers, who are blamed 
of the plan ° priz 1] of ¥unc- 
tionaries who act 
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norm policy, with food in the f 


for non-fulfillment 
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’ dissatisfaction 
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Most important, it shows with an in 
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grams. Additional buying of meat will be punished.” OK, 
now you tell me, how often do you get meat? 

Workers: Every day except Wednesdays and Fridays. 
At least ten decagrams a portion. Sometimes more. 

Pekerek: See? And how do you think I get the meat 
for you? Official rations? No, I have to do things like 
we did in the German occupation. I have to buy black 
market meat from a kolkhoz. But like they say, this will 
be punished, and since it’s the only way to feed the men, 
I resign from the kitchen. 

Sinkule: Black market buying is not the Socialist way 
And besides, maybe Pekerek is keeping some- 
thing for himself from all these transactions. 

Voice from the back: Better than if you were in charge, 
Sinkule. Look at all the stuff you took. How about the 
four carloads of lumber? 


of buying 


Kupka: Comrades, this matter does not concern a plant- 
wide meeting. The Shop Committee and its Food Com- 
mittee will look into the matter. 

Voice from the back: Great, the Food Committee. 
robber judging the victim. 


The 
Sinkule is chairman of the Food 
Committee, 

Kupka: The management Plant Council will look into 

Now, anything else on the subject of food? How about 
you, Comrade Franz]? 

Franzl: In the first place, I’m not a comrade, and in the 
second place, no. All this talk isn’t worth a damn. 

Kupka: That isn’t true, friends. We come here to get 
acquainted with your difficulties, to give advice and make 
improvements where they’re necessary. 

Franzl: That’s nonsense. What kind of advice do you 
What kind of improvements have you made? You 
only come here to collect your expense money and to find 
something to put in your reports so you'll keep your nice 
warm place in the pig-pen [workers’ slang for the Prumstav 
management]. And I'll tell you something else. You're al- 
ways complaining about the shortage of skilled workers, and 
look: the plant Director is a skilled mason, his deputy too, 
the Party plant organization chairman is a skilled carpen- 
ter, and so on. Most of the experts are on the management. 
Here, where we really need them, we have guys like Karel 
Samec who used to be a coal dealer and now is ferro-con- 
crete foreman. He looks at plans upside down and one 
of the workers, who used to be a watchmaker, has to tell 
him. That’s how we get the results we do. On F block 
they even made us cement the partitions. It took a week to 
chisel them out again. Who’s going to pay for that? 

Kupka: That has already been reported. We are waiting 
for an investigator to examine the entire matter. 


give us? 


Pospisil: As of today the April Plan has been fulfilled 
only 50 percent. We have a few more workers, but we still 
don’t have the machines. 

Havrda, a worker: That’s not true. Why don’t you tell 
them that we even have excavators, but we don’t use them 
because they’re buried in the mud. We have at least fifteen 
dumpers in the section and nobody uses them either. 

Pospisil: Not my fault. The equipment doesn’t belong 
to Prumstav but to Tezba Zemin [earth moving enterprise]. 
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We had a contract with them, but now Tezba Zemin is 
being scrapped ana merged with other enterprises under 
the name Zemstav, and there’s going to be a new manage- 
ment. The old contract with Tezba Zemin isn’t effective 
anymore and we can’t make a new contract as long as 
Zemstav isn’t officially set up. Without a contract we can’t 
use the dumpers. 

Havrda: | see. Of course. Yes, that’s plain enough. 

Kupka: Now, men, about plan fulfillment. There is 
very little chance that we will get anymore workers, so it 
will be up to you men to work harder. I want to bring to 
your attention the fact that we have introduced khozrascot 
in our plant and therefore, in case of non-fulfillment of the 
plan, your wages will be only a deductible advance pay- 
ment. 

Voice from the back: Last month you told us about 
strikes in England. If this happened in England they'd be 
on strike quick enough. But we, we can’t strike at all. 

Kupka: But comrades, we have nothing to strike for. 

Havrda: No? What about the time the lower block got 
flooded. We had to bail it out by hand because they 
wouldn’t get the pump out of storage. We figured out that 
we were only making three and a half crowns an hour on 
account of that water, so we went and complained to 
Novacek. Right away he started talking State Police at us. 
He said we were disrupting work morale and sabotaging 
State discipline, and he called the security commissioners 
and the State Police. After the investigation, they in- 
creased the pay up to a lousy five crowns. 

Kupka: Well? You got an increase, didn’t you. After all, 
men, we all realize that norms have to be flexible. 

Voice from the back: Sure, flexible one way—up. 

Havrda: Oh, sure, norms. Don’t you think we know 
how it’s done? I was watching them build the new freezing 
plant at Usti. The day before work began, the manage- 
ment had the materials all ready. Two hours before work 
began the concrete was already mixed. Then, when every- 
thing was ready, the norm-setter arrived with his damn 
stop-watch and measured the exact time the work took. 
Here, we have to haul the material a hundred yards and 
more, by ourselves. Real work hasn’t got anything to do 
with official norms. 

Franzl: Sure, Havrda’s right. The same thing with 
odlucne (family allowances for employees away from 
home). If somebody is sick for more than four days his 
whole monthly odlucne is deducted. But if Konecny, the 
shop committee chairman, goes on an official trip to Usti, 
he finishes everything in half a day, spends two or three 
days at home, and then collects all his odlucne anyway. 

Kupka: These matters are the concern of the Wage 
Commission. They will investigate everything. 

Voice from the back: Sure, Novacek’s the chairman of 
it, the worst thief in the section. Let the goat be the gar- 
dener. 


Kupka: All right, all right, I'll make a note of it, and 
the management council will discuss the matter. 


Voice from the back: Come on, come on, let’s get done. 
We still have to watch that damn Russian movie. 





Strasbourg Calling 


Comrade Dandova called down the corridor: “Comrade 
Cerny, hurry! The telephone—Strasbourg calling!” 


Frantisek Cerny, on his way to the plant canteen, rushed 
back. 


oer 


his is Strasbourg calling. Are you Comrade Cerny? 
I'm calling about that hat of yours. It has been found, and 
you can claim it at the cloakroom here.” 

Frantisek Cerny was happy. The hat, bought yesterday 
and immediately forgotten at the “Strasbourg” restaurant, 
had been found after all. “People are still honest,’ he 
thought. He had been almost suspicious when they called 
him last night and said that nothing had been found, but 
the headwaiter must have put it away. Wonderful! 

Actually, two people were happy. Frantisek Cerny, who 
had every reason to be, since he knew that his new hat was 
not lost; and Comrade Cepek, who did not even know that 
a hat was involved. Comrade Cepek had overheard “Stras- 
bourg”; that was all he cared about. He ran all around 
the enterprise telling everybody the interesting news that 
Cerny must be an imperialist agent. “I’ve heard it myself! 
Strasbourg was calling him! He’s a traitor, a mercenary of 
Adenauer’s. . . .” 

“Listen Cepek, what has Strasbourg to do with Adenauer?” 

“Of course, you would be the one to protect him! But the 
fact is that he talks to Strasbourg—during work hours, too, 
and over the plant telephone!” 

Frantisek Cerny was scheduled to go on vacation. He 
didn’t. 

He was scheduled for a raise. He didn’t get it. 

He also had the growing feeling that the atmosphere was 
becoming somewhat chilly. 

When his promotion was due his manager called him. 
“Look, Comrade, you’re a good worker—reliable, conscien- 
tious and enterprising—but you have a dark spot on your 
cadre record: what was that Strasbourg story?” 

At first Cerny did not understand, but suddenly it dawned 
on him. He explained the story, and everything seemed 
fine. But when he was to be transferred to the branch office 
as manager, the Strasbourg story came up again. “Listen 
once you had some contacts with the West; what about 
that?” 

Again the whole matter was explained, but by that time 
someone else had been made manager at the branch office. 

Frantisek Cerny was a calm man, but the whole story 
burned him up. Once he was reprimanded for shouting at 
Comrade Klabikova, although what she said should not 
have provoked him so much. They were discussing diver- 
sionists and traitors, and Comrade Klabikova remarked, 
“What about you, Comrade Cerny? How could you have 
forgotten yourself in such a way?” 

“I certainly did not!” Cerny roared at her. “TI just forgot 
my hat, for God’s sake—you owl!” That was obviously not 
fair, because Klabikova had only been with the enterprise 
for a short time and could not know which of the rumors 
were true and which were mere imagination. 

“Things have gotten tense around here,” thought Cerny 
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you, criticize freely. 


“Mr. Snakeneck: I beg of 
will be rewarded... .” 


Your criticisms 


Gazeta Pomorska (Bydgoszcz), July 11, 1955 


to himself, and tried to get a transfer to some othe plant 
Most of the comrades approved, especially Comrade Cepek 
“You know, he is right after all if he wants to leave here 
We have not treated him justly, although if you take it that 
But that’s another 
Call it labor turnover or what you like, but if he 
will be better for 


way, he is partly to blame. question 


leaves it 
is and for him too.” 
So Frantisek Cerny left the enterprise where people some- 


how suspected him, and reported to anothe1 plant Late 


on we heard that the manager there thought him strange 


Frantisek had brought along a paper bag from which he 
took a hat. 


“You see, Comrade manager, it’s a hat. It 
but 


looks new 
I’ve had it for two years. I never wear it, but carry 
Please call the 


check 


has left, 


alibi. 
Strasbourg’: the hat 


it along as an restaurant 


girl will certainly 


The headwaiter would have 


you 


Pezinok—not long distance, by means—only the 


No, Comrade 5 


I still have not lost my mi 


any 
restaurant on Vojtesske name 
really sober, and I am san¢ 

although... . I only wanted to set it straight right away 
because I am sure that Comrade Cepek called you up and 
told you about my telephone contacts with Strasbourg—of 
course, I knew it! 
did it 


not to leave 


Yes, I was wondering too why 


I never hurt him. Only once. long ago, I told 
confidential material on his desk when he ] 


He got tu 


, ; 
me what it meant 


his office. rious and told me that he would sl 
to be cautious and on the alert 


for two years he did show me 


Novy Lacina (Prague). No. 2 





Current 


Developments 


Area 


Reactions to Soviet Congress 


As was to be ¢ xpect d. the proc eedings of the Twentieth 
ongress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, held 


n Moscow, 


coverage in the Satellite press 


February 16-24, received the most thorough 


In Czechoslovakia, for ex- 


Bulganin’s speech, in addition to being published 


n the newspapers, was printed as a pamphlet in Czech, 


Slovak, Hungarian, Polish and German, for a total of 


+0) 1 VOU copies 
deluge 


Despite the of reprinted speeches, the regimes 


have so far, with some exception, been wary in comment- 


on the more striking ideological and tactical innova- 

is which appeare d in the course of the Congress. These 
the repudiation of Stalin as hero, the rehabilitation of 
some Old Bolsheviks, the call for 


non-Communists, the 


a popular front with 
proclamation of the possibility of a 
parliamentarian road to Communism—are all such reversals 
f the general line that the Satellite leaders are by and 
urge withholding specific comment until the significance 
There is evidence that the Satel- 


he changes 1S clea 
lite leaders were kept in the dark as to the direction the 


Congress would take: Pravda (Moscow) published the 
day before the Congress opened an article by the late Polish 
First Party Secretary Bierut 


reference to Stalin was 


in which a standard adulatory 
made, a reference directly or indi- 
rectly repudiated by the Soviet leaders in the course of the 
Congress 
Much of the Satellite comment has been confined to the 
usual fulsome rhetoric of praise for the Soviet Party and all 
Fron Rude Pravo 
co 


27, for example: “We said to ourselves with pride: 


Prague), February 
“Thank 


of Lenin for the vital strength which you 


its ways and works 


you, great Party 
pour into our hearts and with which you equip us for 
the struggle toward a happy life on earth.” From Scinteia 
Bucharest), February 26: 


the Twentieth Congress 


“The immense importance of 

lies in the fact that, basing 
itself on the immovable principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and interpreting correctly the recent changes in the world 
and their consequences, it has drawn a series of extre mely 
important theoretical conclusions—theoretically daring and 
profoundly correct in principle-——which are intimately tied 


to the laws of social evolution and their application to cur- 


Discussion and examination of these 
conclusions, however, tended to be restricted to 
careful generalities. 


rent circumstances.” 
“daring” 


Stalin 


GDR Premier Walter Ulbricht, in Neues Deutschland 
Berlin), March 4, after speaking approvingly of Stalin’s 
early “struggle against such enemies as the Trotskyites, 
Bukharinists and bourgeois-nationalists,” went on to say: 
CPSU 
was declared that in the past the Leninist norms of Party 
Comrade Khrushchev ob- 
viously meant thereby also such self-flattery and misrep- 


In the report of the Central Committee it 


life were often violated 


resentation of Party history as was contained in the Stalin 


biography. The Central Committee corrected 
for example, those 


Economic Problems of 


certain theoretical mistakes such as, 
contained in Stalin’s work The 
Socialism. Also corrected was the view represented by 
Stalin that with the progressing successes of Socialist con- 
struction in the Soviet Union the class struggle is sharpen- 
ing 

“If one is asked by comrades ‘whether Stalin is one of 
the classics of Marxism?’ one can only reply: Stalin doubt- 
less won significant gains after Lenin’s death in the con- 
struction of Socialism and in the struggle against anti- 
Party groups of Trotskyites, Bukharinists and bourgeois 
nationalists. However, when Stalin later placed himself 
above the Party and fostered the cult of the individual, 
the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet State suf- 
fered significant damages. Stalin cannot be counted among 
the classics of Marxism.” 


Czechoslovak comment on Stalin was somewhat more 
restrained than Ulbricht’s. The official Czechoslovak press 
service, CTK, released on March 6 a long report on the 
“results and lessons” of the Twentieth Congress in which 
the points made at the Congress were applied, largely in 
the most general terms, to Czechoslovakia. The subject of 
Stalin, however, was broached, in a manner indicating that 
storms have been raised by the Khrushchev-Mikoyan attacks: 


“The Twentieth Congress’ sharp criticism in connection 
with the popularization of the cult of the individual up 
to the time of the Nineteenth Congress [October 1952] has 
attracted the attention of our people. It is necessary to 
overcome all the remnants and recurrences of the cult 
of the individual, to give an answer to all the confusion 
and questions in connection with this criticism. . . . In 
connection with the role of Stalin it is necessary to say 
some important words. It is necessary to see the positive 
role which Stalin played in the period after the death of 
Lenin, when he, together with a majority of the Party and 
other pupils of Lenin, defended Leninism in the struggle 
against the Trotskyites and other enemies of Lenin, when 
he resolutely frustrated the attempts of enemies who tried 
to destroy the Party and Soviet State. This struggle was 
successfully won, and historical merit goes to Stalin for 
this. But in the later period of his activities Stalin com- 
mitted many mistakes, shortcomings appeared in his work, 
such as in the principle of collective leadership, which 
naturally also affected the life of the Party and also of our 


country. So much for the historical role of Stalin.” 


The article went on to attack the “bourgeoisie” which 
“cursed Stalin so much in the past” and now hypocritically 





Regime Leaders at 


Soviet Congress 


Some of the Satellite First Party Secretaries who spoke at the Con- 
gress (in descending order): from Poland, Boleslaw Bierut who 
died on March 12; from Czechoslovakia, Antonin Novotny; from 


Romania, Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej; from Albania, Enver Hoxha. 


Photos from Ogonek (Moscow), February 1956 


“cries that Stalin is removed from history; it [the bour- 
geoisie] tries to twist the Twentieth Congress in this manne 
to give the impression that only Stalin’s personality was 
dealt with there.” 

In Poland, where the reaction was slightly delayed, Try- 
buna Ludu March 10, said that Stalin had 
“played an important role after Lenin’s death,” but that 
“in the Thirties Stalin started to exalt himself above the 
Party.” The article even hazarded a connection between 
Stalin and Beria: 
above the 


Warsaw ), 


“These conditions [Stalin’s exaltation 


Party] could and did make it possible for the 
appearance of the degeneration of security organs, which 
became independent of the Party. They stood above th« 
Party and the State. Here lies the source of degeneration 


which we define as 


‘Beriaism’. 


"Independent Thoughts’ 


The Polish reaction has gone far beyond that of the othe: 
Satellites in hailing the Congress as a new departure, and 
in damning the previous line. Radio Warsaw, February 29, 
pushed the ideological relaxation of the Congress to its far- 
thest limit yet: 


“Speer hes made at the Congress were dazzling in 
wealth and diversity of their ideas. Frequently they wer 
startling because of a new formulation of ideas which we 
used to regard as untouchable le tac is) that 
Twentieth Congress has given the 


thought. 


nt to 


Everybody 


found in these m: 
' 


something . . that demands critical though 
mands comparison with our reality, in brief, son 
that demands independent thought. Not all has bee: 
with our independent thought Thus, students 
their university exams, but the tests of life wer 
easy. When, for example, during the Festival they 
colleagues from the West, when a serious discussion 
veloped between them on the standards of living her 
in the West, they felt lost Il am far from maintaini 
that none of us has any independent thoughts. If 
were the case, there would have been no Third Plen 
od ; 


CC meeting of January 1955), which was precisely 


result of the awakening of human thought and which stim 
ulated thought still further. . . . But I should like to 


ture the assertion that discussion and formation 


ion in debate took place primarily on 
retical level, while life went on as befor: 
| have a good friend whose husband i 
activist. Naturally most of his time is spent 
His wife no longer asks him when he comes 
the discussion was about. She invariably heard 
Nothing new, the decisions were 


enforced ! 


After more 
ism of Polish life before 


inimadversions on the sterile authorita 


the Coneress Thus, for 
time, we have been spoon-fed on an insipid messy 
always like it? Not at ny 


used to it at the end ~~, oe broadcast went 


slogans. Did we 


“Now the decisions of the Congress 
into the Polish language ( 
more meat, fats, or milk from 
tainly wages will not rise fron 


from one month to the next. But 


creative, thought is 





Great Soviet Encyclopedia 
Second Edition, Volume 22, 1953 


Article: “The Communist Party of Poland,” page 207, 
column one: 


“an 1938, in view of the fact that hostile agents had 

I penetrated into the leadership of the Communist Party 
of Poland, this Party was dissolved by decision of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Comintern. The decision on the 
dissolution of the Communist Party of Poland, aimed as it 
was at purging the Polish Communist movement of agents- 
at preparing the reconstruction of the 
Party upon sound foundations, was accepted with full un- 


provocateurs and 


derstanding by all honest Polish Communists, who preserved 
their limitless devotion to the cause of the working class and 
continued their selfless fight against the fascist regime.” 


Once again I want to say that everybody knew and knows 
hat he has the right to his own opinions and to independ- 
ent thought.” 


The extent of the hopes seemingly held by the Poles in 
the changes initiated by the Congress, and the extent of 
their desire for these changes, was indicated by Radio 
Warsaw, March 5: 

“Hopes and doubts are being expressed, great prospects 
are mingled with difficult questions, but all this is dom- 
inated by a feeling of joy, a sort of relaxation, a deep sigh 
of relief. Wishing to express this entire flood of impres- 
sions and feelings in the simplest and at the same time 
most condensed form, I used in my headline the word 
‘renaissance.’ . . . In my opinion the debates of the Twen- 
tieth Congress entitle one to such an association. .. .” 


Such frank expressions of relief at the hoped-for relax- 
ation of dogmatism and repression were unique to Poland, 
where, indeed, the intellectual and political climate had 
uniquely thawed even before the Soviet Congress. 


Working Hours 


Khrushchev’s statement at the Congress that in the 
course of the Sixth Five Year Plan a seven-hour working 
day (forty-two working hours a week) would be introduced 
in the Soviet Union, brought forth explanations from the 
Czechoslovak press as to why that country cannot hope to 
make that improvement as rapidly as the USSR. Radio 
Prague, March 5, said that “Many of our workers have 
asked . when we too shall be able to introduce a seven- 
hour day.” The answer began with praise of “Socialist 
labor discipline” in the Soviet Union, where “The over- 
whelming majority of the Soviet working people consider 
the maintenance of labor discipline as their foremost moral 
duty toward the State and society.” The broadcast went 
on to contrast this happy state of affairs with conditions 
in Czechoslovakia, where “Although the majority of our 
workers measure up to all requirements of labor discipline, 
there are many who are not up to the required standard.” 
Therefore, it was stated, unless labor discipline and produc- 


Great Soviet Encyclopedia 
Second Edition, Volume 34, 1955 


Article: “Poland,” page 47, column two: 


“Tn 1938, in connection with suspicions which arose at 

I that time—but which, it was subsequently established, 
turned out to be unfounded —to the effect that hostile 
agents had penetrated widely into the ranks of the leading 
active of the Party, the Executive Committee of the Com- 
intern made a decision on the provisional dissolution of the 
Communist Party of Poland. Even in this period Polish 
Communists continued to head the anti-Fascist fight of the 
Polish nation for the freedom and independence of Poland 
as well as for its friendship with the USSR, and to prepare 
the working class of Poland for coming decisive battles 
against the forces of reaction and Fascism.” 


tivity are improved “we cannot introduce a shorter working 
day even in the far distant future.” 


“Popular Fronts” 


Poland particularly has reacted to the Congress call for a 
“popular front” with non-Communist parties of the West- 
European left. Radio Warsaw, March 2, discussing the 
“struggle for maintenance of peace” in light of the Con- 
gress, stated: 


“Of special importance in this respect is the struggle 
for the unity of the working class, of its trade unions, and 
the unity of action of its political parties—the Communist, 
Socialist and other workers’ parties. . . . The possibility 
is emerging of cooperation between all workers’ parties in 
such basic problems of the present time as the struggle for 
peace, for national independence and democracy, and 
against imperialist oppression. The emphasis of the Twen- 
tieth Congress on . . . the real possibility of establishing 
cooperation between the Communist parties on the one 
hand and the Social Democrats and other democratic 
sections of society on the other has caused deep anxiety 
and uneasiness in imperialist circles.” 


The broadcast went on to approve the aims of the “vast 
majority of rank and file members of Socialist parties, 
Christian Democratic trade unions and other organiza- 
tions. ’ The “introduction of new forms and ways of 
cooperation” among all working class parties was called 
for, and France and Italy were specifically singled out as 
countries where this was most likely to occur. 


"Parliamentarianism" 


On the question of non-violent and parliamentary paths 
to Communism, Czechoslovakia was quick to point to its 
own history as an example. This afforded an opportunity 
to embroider Mikoyan’s useful revision of history. Rude 
Pravo, March 4, stated: 


“The revolutionary change from capitalism to a So- 
cialist system need not necessarily be, as experience has 
shown, carried out through force or bloodshed. This was 





pointed out in the report of Comrade Mikoyan in refer- 
ence to Czechoslovakia, based on the fact that it is pos- 
sible to carry out such a change constitutionally by parlia- 
mentary institutions, as indeed happened in our country. 
All denials of this today are futile. . . . And from that 
[the constitutional change to Communism] came the fiasco 
of the reactionary putsch of February 1948. The 
people themselves defended their rights for their State.” 


The Communist putsch of February 1948 is thus trans- 
formed into a reactionary putsch which forced the people 
to rise in the defense of Communism. 


Yugoslav Reaction 
The Congress’ reiterated approval of the possibility of 
“differing paths to Socialism” naturally produced a voluble 
response from Yugoslovia, which had sent a message to the 
Congress greeting the Soviet leaders as “Comrades.” Ed- 
vard Kardelj, Vice-President of the Yugoslav Executive 
Committee, stated, according to Radio Zagreb, March 2: 


“The Congress . . . has not only essentially improved 
conditions for internal Socialist development, but also in- 
troduced a great deal of freshness into the international 
Socialist movement and development. In the first 
place, the Congress is a considerable contribution to peace 
and peaceful coexistence among nations. . . . Second, by its 
concepts, the Congress has created much more favorable 
conditions for establishment of contacts and mutual 
democratic cooperation among various Socialist and pro- 
gressive movements in the world. . . . Of particular im- 
portance in this regard is the renewed and clear affirma- 
tion of the old view held by Marx and Lenin about the 
various roads to Socialism. . . the view which in the past 
few decades was otherwise interpreted or denied, to the 
detriment of the development of Socialist thought.” 


Borba (Belgrade), February 26, stated that: 

“The Congress was animated by a new spirit, by a 
critical review of the past period, by daring rejection of 
some erroneous ideas, by a-decisive move to deepen and 


strengthen the views of today, as well as turning to prac- 
tical activities in line with the changes that have taken 
place throughout the world. Of course, this adjustment 
is a long process, a process which cannot be carried out 
all at once.” 


As for the Satellites themselves, the first reactions to the 
Congress were most guarded and most cautious in those 
countries where internal conditions give the regime leaders 
least for self-confidence 
garia and Albania. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia felt somewhat freer to seize the new general line 


Romania, Hungary, Bul- 
The regimes of 


cause 


with less fear that a miscalculation or misapplication would 
turn that line into a noose. 


Poland 
The Polish Communist Party 


On February 19, Trybuna Ludu 
statement the 
the charges which had caused it to be 
Comintern in March 1938. 


“In the 
International, acting on the charge that the leadership of 


Warsaw 
Polish Communist 


published a 
trom 
the 


exonerating Party 
disbanded by 


The statement said: 


1938 Executive Committee of the Communist 


the Communist Party of Poland had been extensively infil- 


trated by enemy agents, adopted a decision to disband 


that It has that 


was based on evidence falsified by provocateurs who have 


Party. now been established this charge 


since been exposed . the dissolution of the Communist 


Party of Poland was an unfounded act.’ 


he disbanded Party’s 
“against capitalist and landlord oppression,” and 


[he statement went on to praise t 
struggle 
the subsequent fight of Polish Communists against Hitle1 
The declaration was signed by the Central Committees of 
the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union, Italy 
and Finland, and of the Polish United 
Party 


Bulgaria 
Workers’ (Com- 


munist ) 


In Front of a Budapest Movie 


(Sign at the box office says “Film forbidden to minors under sixteen.” ) 
“Little boy, what are you doing here? You're not sixteen.” 


“Relax, lady. By the time I get to the box office I will be.” 
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Ludas Matyi (Budapest), December 1, 1955 





he provocateurs” guilty of the falsification were, of 
course, led by Beria, according to the Polish press. Beria 
became head of the NKVD in September 1938, six months 


f+ 


after the announcement disbanding the Polish Party. 


Che rehabilitation of the Polish Communist Party, which 
occurred Soviet Party Congress, has been 
On May 1, 1955, Trybuna Ludu 

photographs of 18 dead leaders of the CPP: five 

id been executed by Stalin, as most of the CPP 
Furthermore, although Volume Twenty- 
['wo of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia (Second Edition, 
affirmed the dissolution as correct, Volume Thirty- 


in 1955, stated that it had been “unfounded.” (Sec 


during the 


r some time 


leaders had been 


Bierut Dies 


On Marx h 


he most powerful Polish Communist for the past eleven 


12, Boleslaw Bierut, First Party Secretary and 


died in Moscow from heart failure following an at- 


of influenza. Bierut, who was sixty-three at the time 


fell ill shortly after the close of the Twentieth 
Party Congress of the Soviet Union, which he attended and 


addressed as head of the Polish delegation 


ol fus deati 


Little certain is known of Bierut’s background 


Official 


Communist sources claim that he was born the son of a 
small farmer in a village near Lublin on April 18, 1892 
He had little formal education and began work as a stone 


mason, a printer's apprentice and a typesetter. At the age 


S 


ty, he joined the Socialist Party in Lu- 


and became an active trade unionist in factories and 


, 


left wing 


His Party biographers state that during the first 
World War “he moved to Warsaw and participated in the 


workers’ revolutionary movement.’ His exact whereabouts 


in this period, however, remain unknown. In 1922, he was 


arrested as a member of the Communist underground and 
sentenced to six months imprisonment for his leftist writ- 
ngs. After his release, he continued working for the Com- 
munist International, and between 1928 and 1932, he car- 
ried out these activities from Vienna and Prague 

Following his return to Poland in 1932, Bierut was again 
arrested and sentenced to seven years imprisonment. He 
managed to make his way to Moscow and there became 
head of the Polish section of the Secret Police. In 1942, 
Soviet authorities parachuted him into Poland, where he 
organized Communist elements under the so-called Na- 
tional Home Council. In 1944, when the Communists set 
up a provincial government, he was made acting President, 
and in 1947, when the Party gained complete political con- 
trol, he was elected President of the “Polish People’s Re- 
public The following year, when Gomulka was forced to 
Bierut was given the additional function of Secre- 
tary of the Party's Central Committee; at the end of the 
year, he became Central Committee Chairman. In 1952, 
when the Presidency was abolished, Bierut became Poland’s 
Premier. He continued as head of the Party and Govern- 
ment until March 1954, when, in connection with the “‘col- 
lective leadership” campaign, he relinquished his Premier- 
ship to Cyrankiewicz and became First Party Secretary. 


resign 


Concessions to Collectives 


The Fifth Plenum of the Party’s Central Committee 
February 8-9) issued a resolution on agriculture (Radio 

Warsaw, February 11) which declared that “the basic prin- 
ciple of Party policy during the next five years will be the 
consistent linking of the planned task of Socialist transfor- 
mation of the countryside with the utilization of all possi- 
bilities of increasing production on individual farmsteads 
and with restriction of capitalist elements.” On the basis 
of this policy, the Plenum outlined its program for ensuring 
the privileged status of collectives and for “limiting” the 
activity of “kulaks.” 

According to the Plenum resolution, the collectivized 
sector is to be bolstered by increased financial and material 
aid and by concessions in the field of quota deliveries. Kol- 
khoz grain quotas will be reduced, and new lower quotas 
set up on the basis of the average delivery in each district. 


Furthermore, charges for tractor services will be cheaper; 


the rate for plowing is to be set at 35 zloty per hectare in 
contrast to the present fee of about 80 zloty. Collectives 
cultivating new land will be exempt from compulsory grain 
deliveries for two years, and for the following three years 
their quotas will be fifty percent lower than the average 
kolhoz quota. New collectives will be exempt from milk 
deliveries for two years, and their quota for the third year 
will total only thirty percent of the average district quota 
for individual farms. In addition, land brought to the col- 
lectives by new kolkhoz members will be allowed a fifty 
percent reduction of quotas for grain, milk, potatoes and 
meat over a two-year period. Collectives delivering meat 
above the quota will be granted special premiums. 

The regime also plans to allot credits amounting to 500 
million zloty for private building on the collectives. Special 
credits will also be provided to ensure minimum wages for 
collective farmers, to aid construction of barns and other 
farm buildings, and to help collectives working at a deficit. 
The debts incurred by collectives can be reduced by fifty 
percent if livestock production develops satisfactorily. With 
regard to equipment, the Party intends to increase the num- 
ber of tractors threefold by 1960, bringing the total up to 
72,000 (in 15 hp.). It also plans to deliver an additional 
10,000 trucks within the same period, and to increase the 
number of tractor stations by 200. With regard to the bene- 
fits now being given collectives, Politburo member Zenon 
Nowak (Radio Warsaw, February 13) stated: “We are of 
the opinion that collective farms should be in a privileged 
position. We do not hide this from the peasants, nor from 
the nation, which should be shown the prospects inherent 
in the Socialist transformation of agriculture.” 

With the aim of achieving an overall rise in farm output, 
the Plenum decided that the present level of delivery 
quotas, including those of private farmers, will be main- 
tained for the next three years and that in some districts 
quotas would be reduced from 10-15 percent as of January 
1956. “This will make possible an increase in surpluses of 
commodities designed for contract purchases and free sale, 
and will raise the income of peasant farms.” The Plenum 
emphasized, however, that despite reductions, total deliv- 
eries must remain on the same scale. To make sure that 





this occurs, the Plenum announced a reclassification of land 
to “discover hidden reserves, fictitious fallow lands, and 
lands classified at lower categories [when] they should be 
classified at higher categories.” Aside from some possible 
reduction of their delivery quotas, individual peasants will 
be allowed short-term loans up to 6,000 zloty per holding. 

The new policy towards “kulaks” was defined both by 
the Plenum resolution and Zenon Nowak. The former con- 
tained the following: “(The restriction of kulaks] is to be 
based on principles of progressive taxation, on enforcement 
of strict discipline in their fulfillment of their duties to the 
State, and on a determined fight against speculation 
and exploitation of poor peasants. The deliberate 
liquidation of kulak farms [however] or the practice of un- 
justified repression which has taken place in some districts 
should be recognized as harmful.” Zenon Nowak touched 
upon the same points. He declared: “We must combat 
more strongly the liberal attitude towards those kulaks who 
willfully neglect to fulfill their duties, and we must stress 
the necessity of applying [penal measures provided in} the 
February 9, 1953 decree. . .. We have not made use of this 
decree often enough. On the other hand, we must warn 
against the practice . of liquidating prosperous kulaks 
who fulfill their delivery quotas and do not show a hostile 
attitude.” Nowak also discussed the problem of kulaks who 
are unable to cultivate their holdings: “According to the 
existing regulations a part of their land should be given to 
collectives, tilling teams or State farms. At the same time, 
such kulaks should be given the opportunity to work on 
smaller holdings. We don’t want to and we shall not build 
up at the expense of the State Treasury kulak holdings 
which are falling apart.” 

The present policy outlined in the Fifth Plenum resolu- 
tion indicates that a stronger line will be taken in the 
countryside than that suggested by decisions at the Fourth 
Plenum in July 1955. Although the Party has again in- 
sisted on the importance of strengthening individual farms, 
it has clearly displayed a harsher attitude towards kulaks 
and a firm intention of stepping up collectivization 


Ru red sy 


What you need now, friend, is a loan from me, to buy 
arms from me and fight for me 


Cartoon and caption from Bulgaria Today (Sofia), January 1956 


“Development of the Drainpipe" 


Left, “Baroque”; right, “Modern.” 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), January 5, 1956 


Changes in Criminal Procedure 


In what seemed to be a move to 1 
and illegal arrests, the Council of 
decree modifying the rul 
days later, Radio Warsaw broadcast a comn 
decree by Vice-Prosecutor General Majster 
that the new ruling upheld and “expressed 
of the accused’s “‘basic right to defend hims« 
to Majste rs re port, one purpose ol the decres 

He insisted that 


‘elaboration’ 


abusive methods of interrogatior 


cused must be notified of any 
brought against him and that formal charges 1 
prior to and not after an arrest. “From the n 
charge is formulated, the citizen who is to be 
becomes a ‘suspect’ within the meaning or the law 


only from that moment can means be applied to prevent 
| 
the evasion of p ition by temporary detention.” 


Anothe1 aspe ct 


S a guarantee to the detens« 


counsel that he will be fully informed of the 


Cnarges 
brought against 


“The professional assist 


ance of the defens« unsel enables the to under 


stand the charges against him The organs conductir 

examinations or il tigations are duty bound to inform 

the suspect in the final stages of preliminary procedures of 

all the materials in the case and to make 

for inspection. Rest tion of the suspect s 

instance, showing him incomplete mater 

the time required for studying them is inadn 
The decree defines instances in which tem] 


According to Majster 


made in the case of second offenders, o1 


tion can be applied 


offense constitutes a “social threat” or 
imprisonment of a year or more. The ain 


probably is to re¢ 


uce the number of arrests n 





offenses. The decree also deals in detail with the com- 


petence of district and provincial courts: 


“This is not just 
a technicality it is the right of the citizen to appear 
before the kind of court [competent] to deal with his case. 
Breaking with the past practice of passing to district courts 
cases which come within the jurisdiction of provincial 
courts, the decree safeguards the rights and interests of citi- 
zens in criminal procedure.” 

For the purpose of introducing “greater efficiency” into 
the administration of justice, the work of the Prosecutor’s 
office, public security organs and the civil militia has been 
clearly apportioned; the latter will handle investigations of 
minor offenses, while the two other offices will investigate 
serious cases. Investigations must now be completed in a 


month, although a district 


prosecutor can extend this 
a provincial prosecutor to six 
months and the Prosecutor General to nine months. The 


new time limits set 


period to three months, 


for investigations are “designed to en- 
sure the speedy punishment of offenders and, at the same 
to keep the citizen under investigation for as short 
time as possible Che requirements of procedure must 
not conflict with the basic purpose of the investigation, 
which is a thorough, objective examination of the case.” 

Although the new decree seems aimed at introducing 
greater legality into court and investigation procedures, the 
regime still retains the power to make arrests on a large 
scale. The clause permitting temporary detention in cases 
where the crime constitutes a “social threat” is obviously 


capable of broad interpretation. 


Bulgaria 


Collectivization Stepped Up 


[The regime has conducted an intense farm collectiviza- 
tion drive since the beginning of the year and, according 
to the latest official statistics, the rate of “Socialist trans- 
formation” in 1956 will far exceed that of 1955. Final re- 
sults on 1955 collectivization, issued by Zemedelsko Zname 
Sofia), January 14, 1956, claimed that 28,000 farm house- 
holds had entered kolkhozes during the year and that 
the collectivized land 
tares. Thy 


area had increased by 95,000 hec- 
total of new collectives amounted to 47. (In 
November, the total for the first ten months of 1955 was 
25,000 new farmer households, 90,000 additional hectares 
and 47 new kolkhozes.) Trud (Sofia), January 14, 1956, 
stated: “There are now 2,730 collectives in our country. 
Chey comprise 53.9 percent of the farmer households and 
more than 61 percent of the arable land.” 

In the second half of February, the press and radio 
began to issue daily announcements on strides in collec- 
tivization. These announcements centinued into March, 
and statistics given in the first two months of the year in- 
dicate that the total of new collective farmers has probably 
already surpassed the total of recruits gained during 1955. 
Radio Sofia, March 5, for example, reported that in the 
Stara Zagora District some 12,780 farmers had joined the 
collectives since the beginning of the year. “Another 3,090 
applications await decision.” In Sliven, the total of new 
collective farmers reached 3,305 and the number of ap- 


plicants amounted to 1,537. Radio Sofia, March 6, re- 
ported that almost 10,000 farmers had applied for member- 
ship in the Kolarovgrad District collectives since January 1. 
And on March 7, Radio Sofia declared that Kustendil 

County (Sofia) had won over 1,242 new peasants to collec- 
tive farming and Provadia County (Stalin) some 2,500. 
Thus, the number of new kolkhoz members and applicants 
in five districts alone (there are twelve districts in Bulgaria) 
amounted to 34,454 in the first eight weeks of 1956. 

During the month of February, the regime also took 
steps to improve farm production. According to a February 
3 announcement, Bulgaria signed an agreement with the 
Soviet Union for a 370 million ruble credit for farm 
equipment and the building of two new fertilizer plants in 
Bulgaria. The Sofia communique contained the following 
remark: “The Soviet Union’s generous aid will make it 
possible for Bulgaria to become an exemplary agrarian So- 
cialist country.” 

On February 16, the Ministry of Agriculture held a 
meeting to discuss the 1955 plan fulfillment of tractor sta- 
tions. Deputy Minister of Agriculture Toma Stefanov 
delivered a report in connection with plans aimed at a 
strengthening of the economy and the organization of col- 
lective farms. Stefanov said that 63 percent of the land in 
collectives was cultivated by machines in 1955 and that in 
1956 this figure would increase to 70 percent. “In the 
execution of their agricultural tasks, the tractor stations 
used 15,040 tractors [15 hp units], 2,370 combines, 173 
sugar beet combines, 80 corn collecting combines, and 
other agricultural machines. In 1956, the tractor stations 
will get 2,718 new tractors [15 hp], 643 combines and 17,500 
other machines.” Complaints about the work of MTS ap- 
peared in Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), February 20, 1956, 
which reported that in 1955 they worked up to only 70 
percent of their capacity. The newspaper claimed that the 
poor qualifications of the majority of mechanics has been 
a serious hindrance to the full utilization of tractors and 
has resulted in poor quality field work and a drop in the 
yield of agricultural crops. 


Organization Merged into Fatherland Front 


The Sixth Congress of the Union of Bulgarian-Soviet 
Associations, which convened on February 19, decided on 
“amalgamation” with the Fatherland Front. The latter 
comprises various Communist mass organizations and has 
the task of creating a “broad base of popular support” for 
the regime. In recent months the Fatherland Front has 
been charged, among other things, with rallying people for 
fulfillment of the Party’s farm policy with the help of 
former Agrarian leaders. In view of the recent emphasis 
on the “popular front” idea, it seems likely that the organ- 
ization’s absorption of the Bulgarian-Soviet Associations is 
designed to strengthen its membership and give it an even 
broader scope of activity. 

In his address to the meeting, Secretary General of the 
Associations’ Central Council, Mikhail Manev, claimed 
that the Fatherland Front had always been a “staunch 
supporter” of Bulgarian-Soviet friendship and had “always 
assisted our Union in its work.” 





“A year ago (in Swiat, October 31, 1954) we wrote about the 
waiting-room of the Municipal Bus Enterprise in Koszalin. We 
wrote that in the center of this Province Capital there was a di- 
lapidated and dirty shack completely unsuitable for its purpose. 
For one whole year we have been waiting in vain for a reply from 
the Enterprise. Now we have a new letter on the matter, from 
Z. Jarkiewicz. He writes: ‘Nothing has changed in the Koszalin 
waiting-room. Proof can be seen at right.” 


Swiat (Warsaw), November 13, 1955 


“Amalgamation . . . with the Fatherland Front will open 
new possibilities for extending the cultural-educational 
work of the Fatherland Front. Facts show that where 
Bulgarian-Soviet Associations cooperate with the Father- 
land Front, their work is better and their successes greater 
—and vice versa. We have entered a stage of our develop- 
ment where there is no need to have two mass organiza- 
tions devoting their efforts to the same field—that is, to 
Bulgarian-Soviet friendship. This kind of work is done 
better by the Fatherland Front. The amalgamation] 
will contribute towards intensifying the work of the Union 
of Bulgarian-Soviet Associations . for a further broad- 
ening of Bulgarian-Soviet friendship.” 


In the course of his speech, Manev discussed the growth 
of the Union over the past few years and stated that it now 
had 12,070 associations with a membership of 1,700,000. 
From its establishment in May 1946 to the end of 1955, the 
Union organized 746,000 lectures on the Soviet Union 
which were attended by “about 60 million people.” In the 
same period some 60,000 exhibitions were organized and 
some 100,000 radio programs prepared. “Between 1950- 
1955, about 20,291 Russian-language courses were attended 
by 316,083 students. We are now conducting 3,750 such 
courses attended by 52,781 students.” 


Hungary 
Bela Kun 


Coincident with the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Party and the apparent rehabilitation of certain Soviet Old 
Bolsheviks, has come the re-establishment of Bela Kun in 
the pantheon of Communist heroes. Kun’s translation from 
an “adherent of the traitors Bukharin and Trotsky” 
sadalmi Szemle [Budapest], March 1954) to a champion 
of Leninism was heralded in an article in Pravda (Mos- 
cow), February 21, by the Hungarian-born Soviet econo- 
mist Eugene Varga. The article ignored all previous at- 


Tar- 


"The Results of Criticism" 


"A year ago. ... And now" 


tacks on Kun, stressed his relationship with Lenin, quoted 
Lenin’s message to the successful Hungarian revolutionaries 
in March 1919 (“This is Lenin speaking. Sincere greetings 
to the proletarian government of the Hungarian Soviet Re- 
public and in particular to Comrade Bela Kun.” 
stated: “The memory of Bela Kun will be forever pre- 
served in the hearts of the Hungarian people and in the 
memory of Communist fighters in all countries 


and 


On the same day as the Varga article. Szaba 


Budapest 


carried on page three an article entit 
the 70th Anniversary of Bela Kun’s Birth.” It stated that 
“Bela Kun was an outstanding member of r Party 
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revolution and the Twentieth Soviet Congress’ thesis 
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that the February civilian revolution might 


was made in Szabad Net 
stated: 


evolve into 





proletarian revolution in a peaceful way. This is how the 
Hungarian Soviet power came into being in March 1919. 

Thus the 1919 Hungarian proletarian dictatorship was 
an excellent example of a peaceful transition to Socialism.” 
The 1919 revolution was in actuality, of course, an armed 
putsch, in which blood flowed. More blood was shed after 


the revolution’s temporary success: Kun led his party in a 


series of ruthless purges 


Further Collectivization 


The regime took steps to encourage agricultural collec- 
tivization with a decree announcing 1956 tax exemptions 
for farmers who join kolkhozes before April 30 (Radio 
Budapest, February 21). Peasants joining collectives after 
April 30 


harvest their produce collectively. The concessions apply 


will also benefit from the exemptions if they 


only to kolkhoz property and do not include taxes payable 
on household plots 

The above decree was issued approximately two weeks 
after a Party Central Committee meeting discussed short- 
comings and goals in collectivization in connection with the 
planned 25 percent increase in agricultural production by 
1960. The Party stated with satisfaction that in 1955 the 
average kolkhoz yield had exceeded that of individual 
farms and that 615 new kolkhozes had been established 
which increased the collectivized land area by 201,150 
hectares. “This year, with strict observance of the principle 
of voluntary adherence, we definitely want to achieve a 
growth in the number of collectives proportionate to last 
year’s growth.” (Radio Budapest, February 6. 

Although the Central Committee praised 1955 achieve- 
ments, its criticism of weaknesses in the collectivized sector 
indicated that it would face serious obstacles in carrying 
out its dual program for a simultaneous upsurge in total 
farm production and in collectivization. Many of the new 
kolkhozes exist only on paper and are comprised of poor 
farmers who have joined solely for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the concessions now being given to kolkhozes. The 
Central Committee complained, for instance, that the num- 
ber of middle peasants joining collectives was too small, 
and that the area allocated for private plots was frequently 
too large. It also declared that many of the new collectives 
had “not yet begun communal work.” To remedy these 
weaknesses, it urged increased political work in the country- 
side, strict adherence to the principle of “voluntary collec- 
tivization” and greater supervision of and aid to new col- 
lectives. It also warned against kulak infiltration into col- 
farms: “We must remain vigilant and con- 
sistently enforce the policy aimed at restricting kulaks.” 


lective 


State Farm Weaknesses 
The regime also disclosed serious weaknesses in State 
farms. Minister of State Farms Gyorgy Pogacsas stated 
that many of these so-called model agricultural units were 
operating at a loss (Szabad Nep [Budapest], February 14). 
He said that the level of crop production was low and in- 
adequate use was made of machines and advanced tech- 
niques: 
“The number of cows ‘on State farms] is far smaller 
than the plan calls for. . . . Milk production costs are un- 


Szabad Nep 


reasonably high, and much fodder and manpower are 
wasted. The costs of cattle breeding are too high, and 
mechanization must be stepped up. . . . Many State farms 
are working at a deficit. From the point of view of our 
people’s economy, this is not permissible. We must put 
an end to waste, lax labor discipline and wage frauds. In 
some branches there is a constant deficit. . . . The worst 
is in horse breeding. For this reason, horse breeding must 
be pursued on a far smaller scale All branches of crop 
production and animal breeding operating at a loss must 
be reduced to a minimum.” 


Szabad Nep gave an illustration of poor distribution and 
waste of manpower in a description of conditions on the 
Kapuvar State farm, which is seriously over-staffed with 
administrative workers: “Fifty persons are required to do 
administrative work. The farm has a special attorney and 
a deputy attorney. It is evident that these administrators 
spend their time administering one another. Relatives and 
friends are given jobs out of mere ‘pity.’” 

A January meeting on labor health and welfare measures 
revealed that the high rate of accidents on State farms 
was another factor hampering production. According to 
Szabad Nep, January 21, “accident prevention instruction 
has not been organized and safety equipment is inadequate 
. . . Workshops are constructed without windows or venti- 
lation. .. . Many accidents occur because tractor drivers are 
untrained or drunk. In 1955, 80,000 work days were lost 
because of accidents. All this is due mainly to the fact that 
farm managers do little to improve labor protection meas- 
ures.” 

The high rate of labor turnover on State farms has also 
caused concern in official quarters. Szabad Nep, December 
24, 1955, insisted that State farm workers should not be 
“guests” who migrate like cranes after a stort stay. Magyar 
Nemzet (Budapest), March 1, 1956, announced that a 
conference of department heads of the Ministry of State 
Farms would soon be held to draft plans for eliminating 
existing weaknesses. 


Industrial Failures 


Abnormally cold weather early in February resulted in 
widespread industrial failures and production stoppages. 
The press disclosed that havoc had been caused in railway 
transportation and that coal output had dropped disas- 
trously and was lagging by as much as 244,000 metric tons. 
Because of this, production cutbacks had to be ordered in 
various industries, among them the brick, cement, pottery 
and garment industries. The most serious shortcomings 
were reported in rolled steel production, and the entire 
output of the machine industry suffered as a consequence. 
Budapest), February 27, stated: “Important 
factories, such as Mavag, the Ganz Wagon Factory, Orion, 
and the Csepel Auto Factory . . . will not be able to meet 
their export orders in time.” Production of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer was also far behind schedule, and on February 23, 
the industry had completed only 25 percent of its monthly 
plan. In discussing these conditions, Szabad Nep claimed 
that the damage would have been less severe if production 
had been organized more systematically. The newspaper 
also rebuked industrial managers fur suggesting that plan 





targets be lowered and pointed out that fulfillment of the 
export plan, in particular, was crucial for further industrial 
development: 

“Several industrial managers of the Ministry of Metallurgy 

and the Machine Industry are trying to persuade responsible 
[ministerial] leaders to modify the plan instead of trying to 
improve guidance for plan fulfillment. . . . These comrades 
seem to forget that the sale of export goods is exceedingly 
important in the first third of the year, for the money re- 
ceived will enable us to buy foreign raw materials needed 
to continue industrial production. Completion of the first 
quarter export plan is of utmost importance. Now this de- 
pends entirely on the machine industry. . . . From the view- 
point of the people's economy, making up the lag in 
fertilizer production is also of utmost importance. 
Leaders of various ministries, instead of complaining and 
wasting time on plan modifications, should seriously try 
to solve the problems confronting them. . . . It is high time 
that [we] begin the much neglected organization of indi- 
vidual and Socialist work competitions.” 


Personnel Switches 


The month of February brought several changes in Party 
and government personnel. At a February 8 session of the 
National Assembly, Gyorgy Non, Deputy Minister of Cul- 
ture since 1953 and a member of the Party Central Com- 
mittee since 1946, was named the new Prosecutor General. 
This post was formerly held by Kalman Czako, who was 
appointed in July 1953. On February 9, the Presidium of 
the National Assembly named Ivan Darabos and Istvan 
Kende the new Deputy Ministers of Culture. Darabos was 
relieved of his post as Secretary of the Presidium and re- 
placed by Istvan Kristof, Chairman of the Party’s Central 
Revision Committee. Since the Secretary of the Presidium 
cannot also be a Presidium member, Istvan Kovacs was 
elected to replace Kristof as a member. Other changes 
were made on February 12, when the Presidium relieved 
General Sandor Nogradi of his post as First Deputy Min- 
ister of Defense and appointed General Jeno Hazi as his 
successor. 

Kovacs, who is now a Presidium member, was elected to 
the six-man Party Central Committee Secretariat in No- 
vember 1955. He and Bela Szalai, who became a CC Secre- 
tariat member in September 1955, represented the Party at 
the recent Soviet Congress along with Matyas Rakosi. Only 
two so-called ““Muscovite Communists” now remain in the 
Party’s Central Committee; with the exception of Rakosi 
and Erno Gero, the other members belong to the younger 
generation of Communists who did not undergo long train- 
ing in the USSR either before or during World War II. 


Czechoslovakia 
Agricultural Tasks Outlined 


The scheduling of a nation-wide Party Conference on 
June 6, 1956, to discuss draft directives for the Second 
Five Year Plan was decided at a February 6-8 Party 
Central Committee meeting. During the session, Minister 
of Agriculture Vratislav Krutina delivered a speech in 
which he summed up 1955 achievements and emphasized 
the important role agriculture will continue to play “in 


Budapest Street 


“What are you doing, laying those rails or tearing them up?” 
“Who the hell knows. 


tomorrow.” 


If we lay them today, we'll tear them up 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), November 17, 1955 


increasing the living standard and insuring an increase of 
foodstuffs and raw materials for both the light and food 
industries.” The Minister pointed out that the Second Five 
Year Plan foresees a 30 percent rise 
and that, in 1956 alone, 


in farm production 
crop production is to increase 10.2 
percent and animal production 6.9 percent. “This task,” 
he said, “‘is 


a big one, but it can be fulfilled because, as a 


result of the constant increase in industrial production, the 
help given by the State and the working class to agriculture 
will also increz 

Krutina ned in some detail to the advances made in 
1955. He placed particular stress on increased mechaniza- 
tion and claimed that m the twelve month period of Sep- 
tember 30, 1954-September 30, 1955, the number of trac- 
tors (in terms of 15 hp units) had increased 10.4 percent 
Further, the number of grain combines rose 47.1 percent, 
and sugar beet combines 84 percent. He warned, however, 
that the successes achieved should not lead to “smug self- 
satisfaction.” “There are still shortcomings preventing even 
more striking gains . It was only last year that the highest 


level of [prewar] agricultural production was exceeded, al- 
though industry exceeded the prewar level by 2.5 times.” 

Krutina an- 
nounced that in 1955 a total of 349 new kolkhozes 
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Turning to the subject of aatiidihdieia 
types 
had been established, and that the collectivized agri- 
had grown by 122.889 hectares and the 


collective membership by 32,641. As of January | 1956 





said, there were 7,016 collectives 


types II-I1V) comprising 

}5,027 kolkhoz members and 1,851,087 hectares of agricul- 
tural land—*“an area equalling 25.4 percent of the total 
In November 1955, Krutina had declared that 


26.9 percent of the total agricultural land belonged to the 


farm land.” 


collectives, but this discrepancy may be due to revised sta- 
tistics rather than to a decline in collectives. 
the future, Krutina said: 


Discussing 
“It is essential that we continue 
even more vigorously to set up new collectives in all regions 
and districts, so that we bring about a decisive change in 
the development of the collective movement.” 

Krutina dealt at length with spring field tasks and stated 
that “they provide another occasion for organizing collec- 
tive work for farmers in villages which do not have a col- 
lective, and for creating a good basis for . setting up new 
collectives.” He also declared that spring field work pro- 
vided an opportunity for demonstrating the “advantages of 
Socialist large-scale farming” and emphasized that State 
farms must set an example of efficiency. Krutina concluded 
his speech by again stressing the expansion of the collec- 
tivized sector: 


“Last year, we achieved success in developing agricul- 
inainly because of the consolidation 
We shall con- 


tinue on this road: we shall set up new collectives with 


tural production 


and expansion ol the Socialist sector 


still greater vigor and strength and expand the existing 
collectives more resolutely. We shall strengthen the MTS 
in every respect and improve the work of State farms. 
We have all the 


the competition between the Socialist and capitalist systems, 


requisites for emerging successfully in 


thus proving to the entire world the superiority of a So- 


ialist society over capitalism in all fields.” 


1956 Budget 


When Minister of Finance Julius Duris presented the 
1956 State budget to the National Assembly on February 9, 
he emphasized that it was firmly connected with the State 
Plan for the development of the national economy and 
tasks of the Second Five Year Plan. Duris stated that in 
1956 expenditures for the national economy will account 
for 53.4 percent of the budget and will be 18 percent higher 
than in 1955. Expenditures for health services will amount 
to 32 percent of the budget, defense, 10.7 percent, and ad- 
ministration, 3.9 percent. The planned total expenditures 
will be 13.7 percent higher than 1955 and the gross revenue 
11 percent higher. As compared with the planned budget 
for 1955, the 1956 budget is as follows (in billions of 
koruny, rounded to a tenth) :* 

1955 1956 
State enterprises 13.0 14.4 
Turnover tax 45.8 


Revenues 


I nspecif ed from the “Socialist 

sector 17.0 
Taxes 
Other 


Expenditures 
People’s economy 
Cultural and social 
Defense and security 
Administration 


"Total" Democracy 


The March 11 elections to the Romanian People’s Coun- 
cils resulted in a 99 percent vote for the regime-sponsored 
candidates. Radio Bucharest, March 13, announced that 
98.75 per cent of the electorate had voted and that only 
87,297 votes had been filed against the ““Democratic Front” 
candidates. 

In Bulgaria, 99 percent of the electorate participated in 
the February 12 elections to the People’s Councils. Radio 
Sofia, February 13, announced that over 99 percent of the 
votes had gone to the Party’s candidates. 


Duris stated that in 1955, 10.197 billion koruny were 
earmarked for heavy industry, 4.015 billion for other 
branches of industry, 7.952 billion for agriculture, and the 
balance of 21.701 billion for building, transportation and 
communications, etc. This year investments in heavy in- 
dustry are set at 16.235 billion koruny, which represents an 
increase of 17.4 per cent over 1955. Duris also disclosed 
that 1956 investments in the light, food, forest and timber 
industries would total, 5.378 billion koruny and in trans- 
portation 6.096 billion koruny. Agricultural investments 
are to rise 18 percent over 1955 and will amount to 8.8 bil- 
lion koruny. (Since an 18 percent increase over the 7.952 
billion koruny mentioned above would bring 1956 farm in- 
vestments up to 9.4 billion koruny, it is likely that Duris was 
basing this increase on the amounts actually spent in 1955.) 

Duris complained that in the last three years the invest- 
ment plan had not been fulfilled and that this had been 
the chief cause of the unsatisfactory development of the 
national economy. The present effort is therefore relatively 
high: the overall average increase amounts to 21.6 percent, 
and investments earmarked for machines and equipment 
are 27.5 percent higher than last year’s. 


Romania 


Pay Increases 


A Council of Ministers’ decree raised the salaries of 
teachers in nursery, elementary, high schools and vocational 
schools as of April 1, 1956. According to Radio Bucharest, 
March 9, the Council of Ministers also “assigned to State 
organs the task of improving the living conditions of and 
the material supplies to teaching cadres.” The March 9 
announcement contained no specific information on the 
extent of these pay increases, but on March 10, First Party 
Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej declared to a Bucharest town 
meeting that the raises would amount to 160-350 lei per 
month. Dej said that the pay of members of the armed 
forces would also be increased. 


* The planned budget surplus for 1955 is lost when the figures 
are rounded to a tenth; it amounted to 169 million koruny (revenues 
were set at 86,209,000,000 and expenditures at 86,040,000,000). 
In 1956, the planned surplus is 417 million koruny (revenues set 
at 90,304,000,000 and expenditures at 89,887,000,000). 





Recent and Related 


Russia and the Weimar Republic, by 
Lionel Kochan (Praeger: $4.25). First 
published in England in 1954, this vol- 
ume examines in detail the period from 
1919 to 1934 during which the “Rapallo 
Policy”—a rapprochement between Ger- 
many and the USSR—was the most im- 
portant element in the foreign policy of 
both countries, The Treaty of Rapallo, 
signed in 1922, came after the Soviet be- 
lief in imminent revolution in Germany 
had been largely dissipated To the 
Kremlin, the treaty spelled disunity in 
the capitalist world, a foothold in enemy 
territory and a neutral belt beyond the 
Soviet Union’s Western border. To Ger- 
many, the treaty was a weapon in her 
fight for alleviation of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The book provides good back- 
ground information for a better under- 
standing of the Stalin-Hitler pact of 
1939. Extensive bibliography, and index. 


Between Liberation and Liberty, by Kar] 
Gruber (Praeger: $4.50). The Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs from 1945 
to 1953 presents an account of his coun- 
try’s tenuous position in the postwar 
world. The author, now Ambassador to 
Washington, casts light on the political 
considerations surrounding negotiations 
for Austrian autonomy, Because of its 
strategic location, the author _ states, 
Austria faced the possibility of becom- 
ing a pawn in the manceuvres of the 
two great power blocs, each trying to 
expand its sphere of influence. Dr. 
Gruber claims that Austria, by refusing 
to align with either East or West, was 
able to gain its independence and pre- 
serve its identity. Index. 


City Divided; Berlin 1955, by Ewan 
Butler (Praeger: $3.95). A British jour- 
nalist presents a lucid picture of con- 
temporary Berlin. Two major problems 
confront Berliners: recuperating from 
the ravages of defeat, and reuniting a 
city torn by the ideological struggle be- 
tween East and West. The author's ac- 
count, sometimes amusing, sometimes 
tragic, but always wistful, examines the 
trivia of everyday affairs—dress, busi- 
ness, night life—to give a human picture 
of the city. Mr. Butler intimates that 
the stresses and strains so apparent in 
Berlin now are symptomatic of the world 


situation at large. 


The Balkans In Our Times, by Robert 
L. Wolff (Harvard: $8.00). This schol- 
arly, well-documented study draws at- 
tention to the Balkans 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 


(particularly 
Albania and Ro- 
mania) as Europe’s political weathe: 
breeder. Since the Sarayevo assassina- 
tion, they have played an increasingly 
important role in shaping international 
events, The Balkans were the subject of 
negotiation and contention at the Yalta 
conference; 
with Soviet 


later, painful 
imperialism 
tributed to President Truman’s policy of 


containment. Now, the region’s strategic 


experience 
there con- 


geographic position is a vital factor in 
East-West diplomacy. Part I of the 
book describes the complex and signi- 
ficant history of these countries, splin 
tered by numerous ethnic groups, po- 
litical creeds, and economies. Part II 
covers the war years and the Communist 
acquisition of power. Mr. Wolff has 
made a contribution to an understanding 
of these countries through a close an- 
alysis of their postwar economies, po 
litical life since 1948, the Yugoslav 
break with the Cominform, and the cur 
Maps. tables, 


footnotes, appendix, and index. 


rent cultural atmosphere. 


Leap Through the Curtain, by Nora 
Kovach and Ivstan Rabovsky (Dutton 
$3.50). In May, 1953, the prima bal 
lerina and premier danseur of the Hun 
garian ballet defected. They were not 
fleeing political persecution, but suppres 
sion and suspicion which made freedon 
preferable to fame. Nora Kovach and 
Ivstan Rabovsky tell the story of thei: 
rise to stardom against the backdrop 

World War Il and subsequent Comn 

nist domination of Hungary. They were 
the first Hungarians sent to study at the 
famous Russian ballet school in Lenin 
grad. On returning to their own country 
they found the Communists had grimly 
entrenched themselves. At first they 
were amused to find production quotas 
set for ballet performances. Ni. 
dared to laugh, however, even 


Material 


showered on them by both the 


ludicrous. advantages 


garian and Soviet regimes; spiritu 
Naturally, they er 


joyed their good fortune, but they 


they were starved. 
could 
not ignore the contrast between the cor 


dition of the masses and the new priv 


ileged class. Communism made many 
promises, but to them it could not match 
the West’s offer of freedom. The dancers’ 
story makes charming reading. They 
harbor no bitterness but write sentiment- 
ally and nostalgically. The book, how 
ever, provides more entertainment than 


information or mature insight. 


What is Richard M. 
Ketchum, ed. (Dutton: $2.95 Taking 


its cue from Stalin’s comment that 


Communism ?, 


“words are one thing, actions another.” 
this picture survey of world Communism 
attempts to expose the disparity betweer 
Soviet promises and actions. The exte 
sive photographs, diagrams and sketches 
accent the narrative’s portrayal of the 


characteristic groups who have sue 


cumbed to the Communist myth and 
show the faces of the disillusioned and 
victimized. The book outlines Com- 
munism’s triumph in Russia, its modus 
operandi, and its pattern of imperialistic 
book’s chief merit lies 


in the simple and direct—if not too tho 


expansion. The 


ough—treatment of the problem 


Literary Politics in the Soviet Ukraine 
1917-1934, by Ceorge | uc KV] ( olun 
bia: $5.00) This analysis of 

life in the Ukraine discusses 

ig ota national literature and 

quent subordination to the cultural 
tatorship imposed by the 


munist Party. Following e 1917 
Ukrainian semi-autonomy 


pressed itself in a literary and cult 


Persistent 


lution, 


renaissance, resistance 


Party control eventually resulted, 


ever. in thorough-goir 


author contends that 
purges is testimony 
gime’s fear of Ukrainian 

The literary movement was suppr: 
and writers wishing to survive had 
conform to the “superior” concepts 
Gre Russian culture 
points to subsequent 
milder purges and 

of Ukrainiar 1uthors 
man occupatior 


renaissance stil 


literary 
ental 
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tween individual 
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Tue Free Evrope Committee was founded in 1949 by a group of 
private American citizens who joined together for direct action aimed at 
the eventual liberation of the peoples of the Iron Curtain countries. With 
the help of endowments and public contributions to the Crusade for 
Freedom, the Committee has set up, among other activities, Radio Free 
Europe and Free Europe Press. The Committee’s efforts are focused on the 
captive countries of Central and Eastern Europe. In these efforts the 
Committee counts among its active allies the democratic leaders—scholars, 
journalists, political and economic experts, and men of letters—who have 


escaped from the Communist enslavement of their native lands. 
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